











Sester’s Picnic. 


“rom the Ragged Mountains, Virginia, met Pro- 
—, and presented his basket, with the following 
ar 





»n’t want any chestnuts, does yer?’ 

lo you know I do not wantany, my little man?” 
the professor. 

vy say yer don’t, Tax yer—does yer?” was the 
oswer. 

s more polite than the Quaker’s reply to one 
to him: 


lon’t want to buy ef wood, do you?” 
1, thee first tellest a lie, and then thee askest a 
’ 


NARA rernmenrnmw 


III. having et ® gentleman named Day, 
held on the 20th of September, said : 
I know that I am a king, for I have turned Da 
rht, and have made Lady Day at Michaelmas.” 
« occasion, when his majesty came out of the 
Lords, after opening the session, he said to the 
v1 1eellor: 
! deliver the speech well?” 
\ well, indeed,” was the reply. 
s : aps that,” said the Eine, “for there was 
n it. 


ww 





private party an ‘‘extra”’ maid of Erin was en- 
the hostess to assist the “regular” in passing 
he cake and ice-creams The ‘‘ extra hand,” to 
is sort of thing was quite new, got rather ex- 

1 bustled to and fro with considerable more en- 

a grace. When about retiring after going the 
vf one room, she suddenly stopped, and pointing 
ion of the company in another room, innocently 


ust have troubled her sleep for a fortnight. 


remember the glorious indifference of the old 
10, when his horse ran away and broke his wagon, 
well contented because he had saved his jug. 
he same stamp was examined the other evening 
ion-house, and a bottle of rum, a comb of match- 

‘ a wallet containing sixteen dollars were found in 





cet. 

re,” said he, holding on to the railing, ‘‘ th—th— 
ow you’ve took your pay, g— g—give me my rum 
m—mum—matches and let me go.” 


Oren 


: Sir Edward Landseer, the famous animal painter 
st hep Smith to sit for his portrait, the reverend 
eplied : 


*' chy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 
"on this celebrated painter of quadrupeds being in- 
od to the young king of Portugal, his majesty 
‘ imented the artist in rather queer terms, saying: 
was very glad to e his acquaintance, for he 
was very fond of beasts!” 


enn 


an honest Jonathan from the interior, on his visit to 
¢? tropolis, was awakened one night by hearing the 
‘ Oyst! buy any oysters?”’ in the me lifluous tones 

ader of the luscious shell-fish, who was passing 

the window of the hotel. A noise so new to him 

i him, and he asked his room-mate what it meant. 

s only oysters,” replied his fellow-lodger, pettishly. 
mente at te . rf 7 





to oysters holler as loud as that?” ‘ 


ORR 


Halloo there, how do you sell wood?” 
“By the cord.” 
‘* Pshaw!—how long has it been cat?” 
* Four feet.” 
** [low dumb!—I mean how long has it been since you 


/o longer than it is now.”’ 
e here, old fellow, you are too bright to live long.” 


ottish poet, “overlooking Lochfine,’’ has written 
vening Sketch,” and gotit printed iu a newspaper. 
» his first verse: 
A solemn calm doth o’er me creep, 
The world around is still, 
The sea is smooth as glass, the sheep 
Are, as usual, on the hill. 


iy neighbor and acquaintance—the doting mother 
ggish lad—having bottled a lot of nice preserves, 
i them, *‘ Put up by Mrs. D——”’ (her name). 
inie, her promising boy, having discovered the 
ies,’’ goon ate up the contents of the bottle, and 
ph on the bottom of the label, ‘‘ Put down by 
ev. 


SAAN oe teens 


votor in large practice was in the habit of eending 

me wonderful lozenges to his patients— but his pa- 

never received them. At last, it struck the doctor 

the lozenges were of the exact size of a sovereign. 

e future, he took the precaution of writing on the 

pe, ** No money inside ;” and, strange to say, every 

1+ t his lozenge-letters, so directed, urrived safely at 
ination! 


vaty old it was i ly pestered by his 
ors with inquiries after his health. At last, losing 
nience with the most assiduous of these inquirers, 
id to the servant: 
il your master, with my compliments, that I am 
well this morning, and shall continue so for at 
wenty-one mornings to come.” 





48 lamb and more potatoes,”’ said the countryman, 

ie heard the waiter at an eating-house repeat his 
a8, ** one roast lamb and one potato;” but when 

sred his dessert, and the waiter translated it, ‘‘ one 
) well done,” he cleared, lest a charge of murder 
annibalism should be brought against him. 


Renner menrm © 


rishman who was lately sent to the House of Cor- 
nin South Boston for a year, was set to work ina 
mith’s eet Finding the labor rather hard, he 
Captain Robbins to change hia employment. 
aith, captain,” said he, ‘if I should have to work 
ay for a year, I shall die in less than a fortnight.” 


ing the May anniversaries in New York, the follow- 
ialogue was overheard between two of the newsboys: 
say, Jimmy, what is the meaning of so many min- 
being here all together?” 
» hy,’ answered Jim, *‘ they always meets here once 
to exchange sermons with each other.” 


inkee went to market to buy sausages. He held 
link to his dog, but he refused to eat 

hat isthe matter with them sausages?’ angrily 
red the dealer. 

,’saidthe Yankee, ‘I’ve nothing agin ’em, only 
»nt eat dog, that's all.”’ 


* tombstone near San Diego, California, reads thus: 
» yere is sakrid to the memory of Willimm Henry 
seu, who caim to his deth by bein shot by Colt’s 
ver—oue of the old kind, bras mountid and of sutch 
kingdom of heavin.”’ 


tmanu—I"den't quite like the looks 0’ this ere Hingia 
. Tommy 

ep—No; butit’s jist wot yer might expeck from 
& parcel o° dirty black higuoraut scoundrels as 
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e Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


s long established aud well knewn weekly paper, 
leven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
ecome a *‘ household word’’ from Maine to Califor- 
laddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
ry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
yuld be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


xe 
It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
4 would introduce to the family circle. 
Itis printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
ype, and in a neat and beautiful style. 
*Itis of the mammoth size, yet coutains no adver- 
ents in ite eight super-royal pages. 
~ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
liscoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
~ It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
on years of editorial experience in Boston. 
~ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
~ pages not one vulgar word or line. 
~It numbers among its regular contributors the 
uale and female writers in the country. 
~ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 
~ It is acknowledged that the good intiuence of such 
-r in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
Its suggestive provoke in the young an in- 
ng spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 
1ts columns are free from politics and all jarring 
*, its object being to make home happy. 
It is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
ar a favorite throughout the country. 
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THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 


A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


, BY EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTED. 


CHAPTER I. 


A FARMER’S FAMILY IN THE OLDEN TIME. THE 
CALL TO ARMS. THE PARTING. 


No portion of this country, perhaps, has been 
more distinguished for stirring events of the 
greatest, as well as of minor historical impor- 
tance and interest, than the south-eastern part 
of the State of New York, where for so long a 
period the patriot forces under General Wash- 
ington, and the British troops under General 
Clinton were drawn up before each other, their 
lines only separated by the distance of a few 
miles. The intervening space, composing a 
section of Westchester county, below White 
Plains and King’s Bridge, is now famous as the 
Neutral Ground of the Revolution—the scene of 
many a wild adventure, partisan outrage, and 
instance of patriotic devotion—of deeds of heroism, 
blood and desperate daring, not yet recorded in 
the lines of history, or evenin the pages of a 
novel. Many stories of absorbing interest are 
handed about by the voice of oral traditium—many 
have already become indistinct and nearly for- 
gotten, and others are likely to follow the old 
inhabitants into their graves. 

It is the province of the novelist to step in 
where the dignified muse of history would dis- 
dain to stoop for the purpose of preserving the 
record of lives and d€eds not seemingly of impor- 
tance enough to influence general events. If not 
of this importance, this kind of private history is 
sufficiently interesting to be worth preserving, 
and to reward ‘reading. 

I intend not, therefore, to deal with matters 
historically ascertained and preserved, but to re- 
late a story of comparatively humble life upon 
the Neutral Ground—a story of “the times that 
tried men’s souls.” 

* * * ” * 

About thirty miles from the city of New York, 
on the upper shore of Long Island Sound, prior 
to the Revolution, there stood a comfortable and 
tolerably commodious stone house owned and 
occupied by a family named Barnes, or Barntsey, 
as the name was in the original Dutch—the 
original Dutch we mean, as spoken by the New 
York Dutchmen in the days of which we write. 
The head of the family was Jacob Barnes, a 
well-to-do farmer, who died leaving a tolerable 
property to be divided between his three sons, 
and a daughter, upon the demise of his widow, a 
worthy dame, who at the commencement of the 
great struggle for liberty was prematurely de- 
crepid from disease. One of the sons, the eldest, 
was a man of thirty years; the others were both 
much younger—one not being out of his teens, 
and the other hardly over. The daughter came 
in between these two last. 

Notwithstanding the demise of the father and 
head of the house, the family clung together— 
that is to say, no one of its members sought a 
permanent home elsewhere, though the eldest, 
who was christened after His father, Jacob, could 
scarcely be counted as a permanent inmate of 
the household, either. His wandering disposi- 
tion led him hither and thither, while his vaga- 
bond tastes and habits rendered him careless of 
any other provision for himself than that offered 
by the roof of the paternal homestead, seeing that 
he could go there whenever he pleased, and was 
bound by no obligation which had any influence 
over him to stay longer than he chose. - This 
lack of responsibility for his moveménts had been 
Jacob’s ambition from a boy. He early rebelled 
against parental control, and was in fact, long 
before reachfng man’s estate, accustomed to 
absolute freedom to pursue any wild courses 
which happened to suit his coarse and vagabond- 
ish tastes. In his youth he was the scourge of 
all the hen roosts, orchards and melon patches in 
the neighborhood, and his manhood displayed no 
reformation of his proclivities, though it raised 
their exhibition. 

He was a rather short but thick and stoutly 
set person, with a head of hard black hair which 
generally stood nearly upright, a short, rugged 
face, and an eye sodden with continued hard 

dissipation, till its color was of that nondescript 
sort which can only be described by comparison 
with some such object as the eye of a dying fish. 
We say he had ‘“‘an eye” of that character, not 
metaphorically meaning two, for he had lost one 
in a drunken brawl, out of which he came, in the 
familiar language of his acquaintances, as ‘‘ One- 





Eyed Jake ; Fighting Jake,” having previously 
been the appellation by which Jacob, the junior, 
was described. 

Of course Jake’s dislike to labor and hatred 
of all regular legitimate employment were chronic 
diseases. He would, it is true, occasionally come 
home and assist his younger brothers in the 
farm labor for a day or two; but these indus- 
trious fits seldom lasted longer than that, and 
were generally succeeded by a drunken carouse, 
together with some hardily executed piece of 
depredation committed along the coast. A knot 
of equally reckless characters were his compan- 
ions ; Jake, however, usually taking the lead in 
all enterprises of moment. For this he was fitted 
by the possession of a species of desperate brute 
courage, and an entire carelessness of all conse- 
quences, which made him bold to plan, and con- 
sequently exceedingly successful in the execution 
of any lawless project. 

The peace of the otherwise happy and con- 
tented family at Great Rock—the neighborhood 
name of the Barnes homestead—was disturbed by 
constant reports of the proceedings of Jacob, 
whose lawless disposition , was continually in- 
volving him in difficulties. ‘here was not a 
justice of the peace in Westchester county, nor 
hardly on Long Island, or the neighboring bor- 
der county of Connecticut, but that knew One- 
Eyed Jake for some violation of the peace com- 
mitted in his district; and few of those officers 
but who had had occasion to inflict a sentence 
of some sort upon him. Jake was accordingly 
thoroughly in conflict with justice; and the 
breaking out of a war between the colonies and 
the mother country, as promising him greater 
immunity in his courses, and greater opportuni- 
ties to indulge his propensities, was hailed by 
him asa circumstance freighted with peculiar 
good fortune. 

Not so with the family at Great Rock, nor 
with the other patriotic spirits of the land. A 
gloom, mingled with hope and stern resolve, 
hung over their hearts, and every home was 
clouded in anticipation of the dangers and sepa- 
rations which were to ensue. While the opera- 
tions of the revolutionary and British armies, 
however, were confined to the neighborhood of 
Boston, and the invasion of Canada, the Barnes 
family remained intact, as the second son David 
was its only responsible male supporter—Charles, 
the younger, being a mere boy. But when the 
scene of operations shifted to New York, and the 
patriot forces were besieged there by the royalists, 
the danger seemed too near and imminent to 
permit private interests to stand in the way of 
public duty, and David decided to enlist in the 
army under General Washington. 

It was a sad day at Great Rock in the little 
household, when young David, fired by a patriot- 
ic resolution to disregard every call of affection 
towards his decrepid mother, sweet sister, and 
still younger brother, for the sake of his country, 
girded on his belt and shouldered his musket to 
join the combatants. Mrs. Barnes, partly deaf 
as she was, and partly rendered incapable by a 

stroke of paralysis, could not be made to under- 
stand the nature of the movement. Until the very 
moment of his departure, she had no idea that he 
was going away for anything but a short hunt- 
ing excursion ; but the unusual preparations, and 





| a-days. 
| had a chance to witness the ingratitude of chil- 


the tears of Agnes, awakened her suspicions that 
something more was intended. 

“Don’t be gone all night, David,” she said ; 
“for Jacob aint home, you know, and Charles 
would be a poor hand to drive off the robbers. 
T’ve seen the day I wouldn’t be afraid to stay all 
alone, but I'm feeble and timorsome now.’ Don’t 
be gone all night, Davy.” : 

Agnes stood with the tears in her blue eyes, 
arranging some portion of her brother’s dress, 
and when she had finished she laid her hand 
affectionately upon his shoulder, while the twain 
exchanged a sad and meaning glance at the con- 
clusion of the mother’s speech. 

“TI can hardly tell her, Agnes; what shall I 
do? But yet I must,” remarked David, in a low 
tone, and then going near his mother’s chair in 
the large chimney corner, and putting his mouth 
to her ear, he shouted—“ I’m going to join the 
army, mother—to fight for the liberties of 
America—and I wish your blessing upon my 
endeavors.” 

Mrs. Barnes stared in vacant surprise. 

“Join the army !”” she repeated—“ what army # 
What are you going to desert us for? Are you 
tired of taking care of your poor mother, and 
going to run away, like Jacob?” 

David brashed a manly tear from his eye, and 
shouted again into his mother’s ear. 

“T’m not going to run away—I’m going to 
fight for the Continental Congress against King 
George—to fight for our country and all of us, 
mother. I shall come back if Providence spares 
my life, and I never shall be tired of you, mother, 
or desert you when my country no longer calls 
for my services.” 

“You're going to fight against the king, 
David!” exclaimed the bewildered woman; 
“that’s treason, and you'll be hung—I know 
enough for that yet. Jacob is adrunken vaga- 
bond, and you are going to bea rebel against 
the good king. Woe’s me—woe’s me—I sup- 
pose Charles and Agnes will turn out something 
bad next, and I shall die here in the chimney 
corner, with nobody to put a stone over my 
grave.” 

Agnes and David and Charles looked at each 
other in dismay and grief, at this evidence of their 
mother’s want of compreherision and unjust sus- 
picions. Atthe first part of her speech even 
Agnes’s blue eyes flashed fire, but they dissolved 
in a watery cloud at the unmerited imputation 
upon her filial affection and sense of duty. 

“ We shall never forget either our duty or our 
love to you, mother,” she exclaimed. ‘“ David 
is not a rebel—he is a patriot; and dearly as I 
love him, I would not say one word to keep him 
from going to the wars. Ifyou could understand 
it, mother, you would see that Dave is doing 
right.” 

“No, I suppose I don’t understand—the chil- 
dren are wiser than their fathers and mothers now- 
Your father was happy to die before he 


dren. There, you needn’t say any more, but 


| just go, David, if you will, and may Heaven 


soften your heart. Give me my pipe, Agnes, if 
you are not also tired of waiting on the old wo- 


| man who tended and waited on you when you 
| were more helpless than I am.” 


Agnes silently and sorrowfully obeyed, con- 








scious that her mother was in one of those fits 
when it was even more than ordinarily difficult to 
make her understand, or to mollify her jealousy. 
The pipe, however, was the infirm dame’s unfail 
ing resource ; and filling that, she placed it in her 
mouth, and turned her head toward the fire-place, 
paying no further heed to anything that was 
going on. 

A short silence succeeded, and then David in- 
timated that it was time for him to think of going. 
The affectionate sister threw her arms about his 
neck. 

“Do take care of yourself, David, don’t ex- 
pose yourself unnecessarily, and think of us when 
you are going to be rash. You know how we 
love you, David, and how wretched we should 
be if you should be hurt.” 

“TI must fight, Agnes, and take my chances, 
or there would be no use of my going.” 

“Yes, you must fight, and I hope you will 
fight nobly. God forbid that I should dissuade 
you from doing your duty; I should love you 
less if you did neglect it. It is glorious to fight 
for one’s country, and I almost envy your being 
a man.” 

“You are a dear, brave-hearted girl,” exclaim- 
ed David, warmly, fondly caressing his sister’s 
golden locks. ‘ But you will be in a trying 
position enough. There is no telling what the 
fortune of the war may be, and the enemy may 
even be soon on this very ground. There are 
tories and marauders about, too; and I fear to 
leave you thus unprotected.” 

“Don’t fear for us,” replied Agnes ; “ Charlie 
and I can both handle a gun, and the enemy 
will have to take our arms before they can 
reach us.” 

The young girl’s eyes flashed and her face 


say about that—but you may be sure I shall 
never marry a man who does not prove a brave 
defender of his country’s liberties.” 

“Nobly said, my dear Agnes; none other has 
a claim to such happiness. But I shall envy 
him, whoever he may be—if it were even the 
commander-in-chief himself.” 

Agnes burst into a light-hearted laugh, but 
almost instantly composed her countenance with 
a grave and anxious expression. “ We are tri- 
fling now, David, and we may never even see 
each other again. Have you got that little Bible 
I gave you, packed up?” 

“Tt is in my coat pocket.” 

“That is better yet, it is handier to reach. 
Read it daily, David, will you! Read again 
that chapter of Kings, where David of old went 
out against the Philistine, armed only with a 
sling and the favor of his God. It will re assure 
you that the Lord is on the side of the right; 
and the Lord will help you, David, if you ask 
him,” 

The affectionate and earnest girl stood with 
one hand on each of her brother’s shoulders, and 
gazed into his face as she delivered this injuncti 

“God bless you, Agnes, I will do everything 
you say,” he replied in a husky voice, while he 
bent his head and impressed a warm kiss upon 
her lips. ‘‘ But now I must go.” 

“One more kiss, David,” exclaimed Agnes, 
flinging her arms again about his neck, giving 
him at least half a dozen, and then resting her 
head one moment in silence on his breast. It 
was broken only by the husky “ Good-by,” of 
each, and with a hard shake of the hand for his 
younger brother, anda hasty farewell for his 
mother, who took no notice of it, the young sol- 
dier stepped over the threshold of his home upon 
his patriotic mission. 

The tears that welled up to his eyes, but which 
he struggled to repress as unmanly, did not pre- 
vent David from seeing as he cast lingering looks 
behind him, the figure of Agnes standing in the 
door of his home and repeating signals of adieu, 
until an intervening hill hid her and the old house 
together from his sight. Then he dashed the 
last remnant of moisture from his eye, and sum- 
moning his brave resolutions walked briskly 
onward. It was but about thirty miles that he 
had to travel, and this distance he preferred to 
goon foot, rather than expose the houses owned 
upon the farm to the risks of the road, infested as 
it was even then, with lawless characters who 
took advantage of the troubled times, and ex- 
hibited tessmuch impartiality to inquire whether 
the persons they plundered swore by Congress or 
the king. Later, it is well known, when Wash- 
ington’s evacuation of New York left the tories 
of the country some chance of exercising their 
talents in depredating under cover of British 
Pp ion, the d characters of the dis- 
trict openly handed themselves in the king’s in- 
terest, and for the sake of the protection thus 
afforded, plundered chiefly the houses and per- 
sons of “the rebels.” In pursuit of this object, 
the “‘ Skinners ” afterward acquired a reputation 
for the ges they d to the full as 
infamous, and even more mean, than that gained 
by the troop of Claverhouse among the Presby- 
terians of Scotland. Even before the occupation 
of New York by the British, these ruffians became 
interested against the patriot cause, for the sim- 
ple reason that the gold of the king was more 
freely distributed for services than that of the 
patriots could be; and besides that, they had the 














flushed with enthusiasm, as she gave utt 
to this courageous sentiment. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed David, with a sympa- 
thizing smile—“ my little sister may be a gen- 
eral before I am myself. How large an army do 
you think you and Charles could defend yourself 

inst ?” 

“Well, you know this is a stone house,” re- 
plied Agnes, steadily and earnestly ; “‘ and there 
are port holes for us to fire out of. Then we 
have got plenty of powder, and balls which you 
run yourself; and if we want more, there is lead 
enough in the house, and I know how to make 
them. And I am going to practise shooting 
when you are gone, until I can hit a squirrel 
with a bullet, and then I don’t care how many 
men come against us. I’ll show them what a 
soldier’s sister can do.” 

“Better and better!” exclaimed the young 
man, gazing with admiring affection upon the 
slight and handsome figure of the spirited girl, 
and upon her resolute though delicate features, 
now lighted up by a generous enthusiasm. ‘He 
must be a happy fellow who gets your love, 
Agnes, and none but a hero deserves it. If I 
find a man in the army, who is brave enough to 
charge a battalion alone, and handsome and good 
enough to be the husband of an angel, I shall 
certainly bring him home, and let him marry my 
sister.” 

Agnes blushed, but rejoined with playfa! 
spirit : : 

“Your sister herself may have something to 





c of many wéalthy and influential 
families, of whom it is well known a greater as 
well as a more influential number, resided in the 
lower part of the province of New York, than in 
any other portion of the Union. 

Thus it is notorious that the British fleet be- 
fore New York drew a respectable part of its sup- 
plies of vegetables, etc., from the region of coun- 
try inside of Washington’s lines. The facility of 
water carriage by means of the Sound and the 
East River, unguarded as the passage was by 
American vessels, enabled the tory mercenaries 
to embark their produce secretly at almost any 
point along the coast, and conveying it to the 
British fleet with little danger to themselves ; and 
many 8 wagon loed of necessaries designed for 
the patriot army in New York, were captured 
by these marauders, and consigned to the tables 
of General Howe. 

To stop a recruit designed for the American 
service, and make him a prisoner within the very 
lines of the »*my he went to join, was a some- 
what more hazardous undertaking than robbing 
a farmer of his team and produce ; but it was an 
undertaking that some of the boldest of the tories, 
who had @lready abandoned themselves to a 
predatory life, dared to attempt upon favorable 
occasions, if near enough to the Sound to afford 
them a rapid escape to their boats. 

David was@ware both of the disposition and 
the temerity of the tory mercenaries, but enter- 
tained no serious fears of encountering any 
difficulty in making a free passage between the 
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pickets of the American army. His road lay 
nearly all along in proximity to the Sound, but 
as he started early enough in the day to allow 
him to get over most of the distance before dark, 
he felt sure that he should encounter no obstacle 
to prevent him from reaching the quarters of the 
commander-in-chief either that night or early the 
next morning. 

Thus he proceeded on his journey in perfect 
security, absorbed in thoughts which alternately 
carried him homeward and then onward in his 
cause as a soldier of liberty. 


CHAPTER IL 
A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


Ar a little after noon a bend in the road led 
him nearly down to the beach. By the roadside 
stood a stone house so much like his own home, 
that the resemblance, combined with his hunger 
and thirst, induced him to pause and seek some 
refreshment, which was, apparently with some 
reluctance, offered him by an oldish and very 
suspicious-looking woman, who eyed the young 
soldier inembryo with evident distrust. 

He sat washing down a cold joint with some 
home brewed ale, and letting his tongue run on 
indifferent topics, the woman making little or no 
reply to his remarks, when suddenly a man armed 
with pistols in his belt, and holding a hand of 
cards, entered the room from another apartment. 

The new-comer stared at young Barnes for a 
moment in surprise and evident displeasure, and 
then addressed the woman in a gruff and surly 
voice : 

“‘ Who in the fiend’s name have you got there, 
Jane ?” 

“Ask him yourself ; I don’t know,” replied she, 
in the same sullen humor she had exhibited to 
our traveller. 

“Well,” said the man, in an impatient and 
still more surly tone, “don’t you know any bet- 
ter than to take in strangers in these times, with- 
out knowing whether they are friends or foes ? 
If you don’t, I shall have to teach you. You'll 
let in the Old Nick himself one of these days, and 
then I hope he’ll fly off with you for the first 
thing.” 

“He'll get you soon enough, at any rate,” 
rejoined the woman, in a shrill voice. 

“Give me none of your blackguard,” said the 
man with a threatening motion; and then he 
turned to young Barnes and abruptly asked : 

“Who are you, and what are you doing here ?” 

A little caution might have taught David to 
dissemble, before one whose disposition he did 
not know; but not stopping to think of caution 
he ans d with bold and nuivete, as well as 
with a little degree of patriotic pride : 

“Tam an American going to fight the battles 
of my country—I am on my way to join the 
army of Washington, and stopped here simply to 
get a bite of something to eat. I am much 
obliged for your entertainment, and am willing 
to pay you if you ask it.” 

And he rose as he spoke, and d his 





crashing violence, and it would have been all 
over with the tory, if David’s foot had not slipped 
at the moment of the onset. As it was he re- 
ceived a severe blow but it was partially broken 
by his upraised arm. He uttered a stifled and 
wrathful howl of pain, and the next moment his 


hours’ time; and I wont risk it, if he is Jake 
Barnes’s brother.” 

Another of the ruffians took the same side, 
while the rest were disposed to acquiesce in the 
suggestion of Jake, who looked on and said 
nothing, while a heated dispute arose among his 





throat was in the gripe of his youthful antagonist 

“You bid me yield!” said David, whose hot 
blood had mounted to his head, ‘Scoundrel! 
it is my turn now. On your knees, and beg my 
pardon for assaulting a quiet wayfarer who 
sought your house for a moment’s rest and re- 
freshment and offered to pay you for your hos- 
pitality. You have forced me to deal in a differ- 
ent coin.” And he shook him as a dog does a 
beast of prey. 

At this moment an inner door opened, and 
several men rushed into the room, one of whom, 
struck David a heavy blow in the temple which 
caused him to release his hold and stagger back- 
ward, nearly stunned. A second assailant 
wrenched his musket from his grasp. 

Yet the young farmer, now that his blood was 
up, was fierce as a lion at bay. He saw no chance 
of escape, but he resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible. Grasping a heavy old-fashioned 
chair for a weapon, and whirling it over his head, 
he struck down two of his opponents right and 
left, with swift and crashing blows; but a Her- 
culean fellow springing with his guard, gripped 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


him. David clenched his antagonist, and the 
others, suspending their efforts for a moment, 
awaited the issue of the contest. Ifthe young 
patriot’s new assailant was heavier and stronger, 
David was lither, more active and more skilful. 
Besides he was desperate, and desperation 
doubles a man’s resources. They tugged and 
toiled for the mastery, but our hero’s star was 
not in the ascendant, and, after a gallant fight, 
he was heavily thrown. His victor placed his 
knee upon his breast, and wiping the perspiration 
from his brow, said fiercely : é: 

“Hand me a knife—and I'll make an end of 
him.” 

“Tt’s quite as well,” said the leader, placing 
an opening case knife in his hand. “ The short- 
est way of ending a bad job.” 

A bright blade flashed in the eyes of the prison- 
er and he closed them involuntarily, but he open- 
ed them again at hearing his name called ina 
familiar voice. Looking up he saw that his victor 
had been disarmed, and that one he little dream- 
ed of meeting in that place stood over him. It 
was One-Eyed Jake, David’s reckless and un- 
principled brother, who stood over him, with a 
face expressive of considerable wonderment, 
some suspicion, and not a small degree of dis- 
pleasure. Grouped about the room, awaiting the 
result of this unexpected recognition, stood Jake’s 
companions—a set of rough-looking, sinister- 
featured, and well-armed fellows, who looked as 
if they might be at all times ready for a des- 
perate deed, ifthe motive were supplied. Our 
young traveller slowly rose from the floor with- 





musket and haversack to signify his intention of 
immediately taking his departure. 

“ Hold on a bit,” interposed the man; “ peo- 
ple don’t come into my house in this way and 
clear out, without a little better account of them- 
selves. I’ve heard of such things as spies !” 

“Tf you mean to hint that I’m a spy,” said 
David, with honest indignation beaming in his 
countenance, “ you’d better look out for yourself, 
for I wont stand it. I’m as true an American 
ag you are—if indeed, you are not one of those 
mercenary tories that would sell their country 
for gold,” he added, somewhat imprudently. 

The other fired up at this last remark, and re- 
joined hotly—“I serve my king, and hang all 
rebels, I say.” 

David’s momentary surprise at this avowal 
was ded by the conviction that he might be 
in a dangerous situation, and he instinctively 
looked at the flint of his musket. 

“Ha! is that your game, my gay youngster ?” 
cried the stranger. ‘“ Two can play at that, my 
lad!” And springing to the door, he locked it, 
and put the key in his pocket. 

Turning fiercely upon the young man he then 
drew his pistols and cocked them, while David 
poised his weapon. The woman uttered a wild 
shriek. 

“Call in the others, Jane, you yelping old 
fool,” said the man, with a deep oath. ‘“ Would 
you see my blood spilled on my own hearthstone ?” 

Then turning to David, he added with a 
threatening gesture and a black scowl : 

“Present that piece, at your peril. Iam not 
alone here. There are six stout fellows within 
call. Iam armed myself—and if you dare to 
pull trigger, the report will be your death-warrant. 
Fool! madman! that you are! You have rush- 
ed into the wolf’s den. Lay down your arms, 
and submit to your fate.” 

“Never!” cried David, stoutly. ‘“ God knows 
I seek no man’s life except in open battle—but 
my liberty is as dear to me as life—and I defy 
you—villain! traitor !” 

“ Your blood be on your head then!” cried 
the stranger, covering him with his pistol. 
“What, ho there!” he shouted. “Help, my 
brave boys! there’s a rat in the trap and he 
shows fight.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, justified in his 
own mind by the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed, David presented his gun 
and pulled the trigger. Alas! no answering 
flash replied to the stroke of the hammer. 

“Bravo !” cried David’s assailant. ‘‘ The next 
time, young man, you take dinner in a strange 
house, keep your musket by you, else even an 
old woman may remove the flint. You are at 
my mercy! Yield yourself a prisoner, or, by 
the heaven above us both, I’ll spatter the walls 
with your brains. Yield!” 

“Never while I have life!” retgrted David, 
and clubbing his musket, he rushed upon his 
foe. His attack was so fierce and rapid that the 
stranger was taken completely by surprise, and 

though he fired his pistol as he fell backward, 
the balls flew aside and buried themselves harm- 
lessiy in the opposite wall. 

Meanwhile the vigorous arm of the young far- 
mer brought down the butt of his musket with 





out opposition, and casting a scrutinizing glance 
around at the scowling faces before him, he again 
turned his attention to his brother. 

“What does this mean? Have you still 
further disgraced yourself by becoming an enemy 
of your country ?” 

““You’d best have a care what you say,” sul- 
lenly retorted Jake; “we're none of us rebels 
here, and fair words will serve your turn best. 
These fellows maybe wont stand as much from 
you as I should, being that you’re a brother; but 
I’m not over fond of being called names, either. I 
wish the Evil One had had you before you came 
blundering in here; unless, mayhap, you come 
on purpose to spy us out, and bring George 
Washington’s ban-dogs down on us.” 

“T’m no spy, Jacob Barnes, as I’ve told your 
friend over there,” replied David, proudly ; “ but 
as for that matter I shouldn’t be doing my duty 
if I didn’t let Washington know what a nest of 
tories there is right here within his own lines, 
brother or no brother amongst ’em. Blood is 
strong, but a patriot’s love for his country is 
stronger than blood, Jacob, though I’m sorry to 
say it.” 

A dark and threatening scowl settled on the 
faces of Jake’s companions at this speech, and 
more than one grasped his pistol with a muttered 
execration. David could not help observing the 
action as well as the dark look of the company, 
but his warm blood was up, and he continued 
with increasing fervor : 

“A man that will desert his country in the 
hour of peril, is no man for me, Jacob; and I 
wonder that our father’s bones don’t turn in their 
grave when his blest spirit sees what you have 
come to. He never would have believed that one 
of his flesh and blood could prove a traitor and 
league himself with robbers against his own kin- 
dred and countrymen.” 

“ Look here, my friend,” interposed one of the 
tory ruffians, stepping up to David and shaking 
a pistol in his face—‘ you’d better take advice 
from a better man than you are, you canting 
rebel. Call us robbers again, and you may get 
a brace of blue pills to aid your digestion, 
you rebel.” 

“ You’re an infernal, shallow-pated fool, Dave,” 
growled Jake, his face flushed with unger. 
“Don’t you see that you areentirely in our pow- 
er, and that your fine speeches may get you a 
broken head? We don’t want anything of you, 
except for you to hold your tongue; and if you’ll 
promise that, I don’t care how soon you take 
yourself off to fight and starve for your country, 
as you call it. Do you agree to that, boys?” 

“Tl be cursed if I do!’ exclaimed the one of 
the company with whom David had his first en- 
counter. He was a tall, wiry-looking man, with 
a large nofe that seemed to have been wrenched 
all awry, and a cast of which appeared to indicate 
both craft and resolution. He still stood before 
the door in the position he had taken to prevent 
David’s exit, while the cards he held when he 
first entered the room, were now scattered about 
the floor before him. He gave his head a half. 
sidelong, half-downward shake, to enforce his re- 
mark, and then added: 

“I wont trust the word of a rebel anyhow. If 
we let him off, he’ll go to the next post and have 





a troop of rascally bloodhounds after us in two 





c This debate was so noisy, that 
David found no opportunity to edge in a word, 
until after various and repeated efforts. A 
momentary lull enabled him to say, or rather to 
shout : 

“Your discussion is all unnecessary, for I 
will make no promises whatever. I must do my 
duty if I can, and if you prevent me the conse- 
quences be upon your own heads.” 

“ Well, that’s enough, I guess,” said the tall, 
crooked-nosed man triumphantly ; “he’s already 
said he would betray us to the troops, and we’re 
bigger fools than I think we are, if we let him.” 

The remark received universal assent, and 
Jake with a muttered expression of a dissatis- 
fied and satanical purport, turned his back and 
left the room. 

“Now the question is, boys,” began the tall 
man, but he had no sooner got thus far, when a 
thuudering knock at the door interrupted his 
speech, and converted it into an exclamation : 

“Hak! what’s broke now?” he exclaimed 
with a scowl, while he hastily ran to a window 
which commanded a view of the outside of the 
door. A man dressed in ordinary civil costume, 
but with pistols protruding from his coat pocket, 
stood upon the step and seemed to wait with the 
utmost impatience for an answer to his knock. 
His horse, which showed signs of having been 
ridden hard, was champing his bit at the gate, 
the noise and the interest that prevailed inside, 
having enabled him to approach the house un- 
heard. The tall man muttered as he looked 
out: 

‘I suppose a whole troop of horse, or for that 
matter a regiment, might come down on us with- 
out our knowing it, at this rate. It’s lucky 
though, this time, and all right, boys. It’s Joe 
White, and he’s got news of some kind, or he 
never would have stopped to knock, though for 
that matter he couldn’t got in if he hadn’t. 
Come in, Joe, if you can, without tearing the 
house down,” he added, as he inserted and turn- 
ed the key. in the lock. ‘‘ What’s the news from 
below ?” 

The new-comer entered the room and flung 
himself into a chair, exclaiming as he did so: 

“Glorious news, boys—such as you haven’t 
heard for many a day !” 

“Spurt it out, then, and give us your com- 
ments afterward,” said one of the party. 

But Joe White’s eye had suddenly rested on 
David Barnes, and he surveyed him a moment 
pretty thoroughly; dumb as an oyster mean- 
while. 

“Been recruiting, eh, boys?” he finally re- 
marked, witha motion of his thumb in the direc- 
tion of David. 

“It’s all right,” replied the tall man, impatient- 
ly; “he’s a prisoner, and a spy at that; but 
he’s harmless enough now, so go on with your 
story.” 

Joe stroked his whiskers, elevated his eye- 
brows, and assumed a look of vast importance. 
He delayed his words for an instant, as if in or- 
der to enjoy the exclusive possession of his in- 
formation a little longer, and then he said: 

“ Washington has d New York!” 

A burst of delighted surprise was the company’s 
answer to this communication; and the bearer 
of the news seemed to be pleased as much as if he 
had been himself the cause of Washington’s re- 
treat. The men all gathered around Joe in an 
instant, and overwhelmed him with questions ; 
and when they were fairly convinced that the 
intelligence was authentic, their expressions of 
pleasure at the defeat of “the rebels,” and con- 
gratulations over their own improved prospects 
in the way of profitable trading with the British 
army in New York, together with the greater 
assurances of their own safety upon the retreat of 
the patriot army, filled David with swelling in- 
dignation, while at the same time his heart was 
touched with poignant grief for the misfortune 
that had befallen the cause of his country. 

“You’d better follow Jake’s example, and 
take your chances with us,” said the tall individ- 
ual to the grief-stricken and indignant David. 
“You see General Washington’s ragged militia 
can’t stand against the king’s riglars, and mister 
George and all his ragamuffins will probably be 
shot or hung up in less than three months. I 
consider the old rebel just as good as hung 
now.” 

The young patriot replied with a glance of 
deep scorn, but the mingled emotions of anger, 
sorrow and contempt that filled his bosom, threw 
him into a fit of stuttering, to which he was sub- 
ject when much excited, and he was utterly 
unable to pronounce a word. 

The tall man and his companions laughed 
coarsely at this spectacle, and one of the party 
jocosely remarked that as silence gave consent, 
it was fair to consider young David enlisted 
among the king’s friends. Unfortunately for him- 
self, this individual sat somewhat too near the 
person of David, who, incensed beyond endur- 
ance, brought his broad, heavy hand around, and 
inflicted a solid blow in the other’s face. The 
discomfited tory sprang up with a round oath, 
and clubbing his pistol aimed a stunning blow at 

David’s head. The latter warded it off, however, 
and the two immediately clinched, the tories 
shouting encourag t to their panion, but 
enjoying the spectacle too much to interfere. 
Both the combatants were athletic men, and the 
struggle was going on pretty fiercely all around 
the room, the lookers-on laughing and shouting, 
and dodging about to get out of the way, when 
Jake entered and shouted something at the top 
of his voice. Nobody seemed to understand, 
and so Jake dashed at the combatants, and by a 
tremendous exertion wrested away his tory friend 
from David’s grasp. 

“The rebels are coming, you infernal fools !’’ 
he now exclaimed, hoarse with his unusual ex- 
ertions. ‘There’s a troop of them coming over 
the hill not half a mile off, and they’ll be down 
on us now before we can get to our boat, if we 
don’t hurry.” : 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 











[Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE KISSING OF HANDS. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 





In the north of Europe, at the entrance of a 
gulf of the Baltic Sea, there is another Veuice 
formed of some scattered islets, that the spirit of 
association has united into one city, as the same 
name unites the different members of one family. 
It is not less than six centuries that the separate 
quarters of the Venice of the north burst their 
natural limits, and even now they tend to ap- 
proach nearer still. Happy would men be if the 
ties of blood had the strength of stone. 

The other Venice is Stockholm ; where reigned 
the two Gustavuses surnamed the Great; one 
because he shattered with a blow of his sword the 
fetters which bound his native land; the other, 
by means of his courage and genius raised his 
country to the first rank of the military nations 
of Europe. 

The latter was numbered with the dead, and 
upon his vacant throne the right of succession had 
placed a queen, the descendant of a great man, 
but a foolish and capricious woman, who, after 
reigning more than twenty years, died without 
leaving a successor of her blood. Christine 
reigned, or rather the prudent Oxenstiern, rely- 
ing ostensibly for his position upon the services 
formerly rendered to the great Gustavus, con- 
tinued to wisely govern the state, thus boldly 
proving by his power that the title of queen does 
not always give absolute sovereignty. 

There was one day a grand and imposing re- 
ception in the old palace of the Swedish kings. 
Swedish nobles, learned foreigners, and philoso- 
phical courtiers came to salute Christine, on the 
anniversary of her twenty-first birthday. The 
people had gaily adorned themselves for the 
festival of their queen, and pressing in a crowd 
into the court of the palace, they accompanied 
with their noisy acclamations the Greek addresses 
and Latin orations inspired by Swedish gallantry 
in the official dignitaries, who were envious of 
esteetn from a sovereign beloved by Descartes 
and boasted of by Saumaise. 

But what is this sudden agitation and mur- 
muring among the people? the guard officers of 
the palace hasten to their respective quarters, 
assemble their troops and range them as for bat- 
tle in the vast court. All the windows in the 
chateau opened at the same time, and were 
crowded with gentlemen and ladies richly dress- 
ed in honor of the festival. All eyes, all hands, 
were directed to one point, and each seemed to 
say—“ Behold him.” 

The Count de Lagardie, young, handsdéme 
and proud as the queen’s favorite, appeared at 
the principal balcony of the palace, and from the 
height of the gallery, addressed these words of 
command to the chief of the police, who listened 
to him with uncovered head. 

“The queen does not wish that man imprison- 
ed,” said he; ‘“‘but that he shall now in this 
place receive twenty lashes, and then be set at 
liberty. Such is the order of her majesty.” 

The man, the cause of this tumult, was led into 
the midst of a large circle of soldiers. The chief 
of the police who had been appointed executioner 
for this day, because of his devotedness to the 
queen, ordered the culprit to kneel, and slowly 
and heavily for twenty times did the lash fall 
upon his shoulders; at each blow he received, a 
hoarse cry escaped from his breast, and awaken- 
eda sentiment of compassion in the hearts of 
the ten thousand spectators of this unexpected 
punishment. 

Now what indeed was this man’s crime, 
that he should be so rudely chastised upon a 
holiday, and almost beneath the eyes of Chris- 
tine? Why did Lagardie’s voice seem choked 
with anger when he said—‘“ The queen does not 
wish him to be imprisoned?” Why did a flash 
of cruel delight brighten the face of the happy 
favorite when he added—* Give him twenty lashes 
for such is her majesty’s order.” This man was 
nothing more than a young miner, who came 
from Norberg to Stockholm, to be present at the 
brilliant festival on the queen’s birthday. His 
crime proceeded from his entire ignorance of the 
laws of etiquette. They had told him in his 
province of Westmanland that on a certain day 
the powerful sovereign loved to surround herself 
with her humblest as well as most noble subjects, 
and that her royal hand was offered to the kisses 
of the Swedish people. 

To kiss the hand of a queen! the hand of that 
Christine whose adored image was everything to 
him, the ornament and joy of the smoky cottage 
of Lambken, the miner! it was a happiness he 
could not believe himself called to partake in ; 
but when he learned that there was during the 
year atime when the palace gates opened to 
whoever wished to come and kneel hefore Chris- 
tine, he thought only of that day when he should 
also share the royal favors. He labored more 
assiduously during the day, and employed his 
time so well, that at the period appointed for the 
popular rejoicings the miner found himself rich 
enough to purchase a good and suitable costume 
for the festival, which well suited his fine figure 
and graceful gait.. How carefully he effaced the 
gray color which long labor in the mines had as 
we might say incrusted his face, and made the 
blood flow from his hands, endeavoring to ren- 
der them softer and whiter. 

After his departure, his first care upon arriving 
at Stockholm, was to enter the great church of 
St. Nicholas, to pray to God for many years of 
glory for his beloved queen. At length the day 
when the cannon from the forts of Fredericks- 
borg and Waaholm announced to the people that 
it was the birthday of their queen, Lambken 
awoke at the noise of the artillery, and thought 
his life inexpressibly happy ; he loved a queen of 
twenty years whom all Europe admired, but as 
for wishing to be beloved by her, the miner had 
never entertained such a thoaght. Dressed in 
his holiday suit, his heart strangely agitated, he 


followed the crowd which pressed toward the | faith, or prays oftener in our meetings, or is more 


royal chateau. Lambken failed to notice that 


| 





the people respectfully stopped under the vesti- 


bule of the palace; he walked onward, passing 
the grand ladies, the brilliant officers, and the 
grave magistrates. 





As soon as he entered the spacious gallery, 
his simple costume occasioned many remarks; 
they drew back with surprise to allow him to 
pass, while loud murmurs rose among them ; but 
Lambken eagerly pressed forward without per- 
ceiving the angry looks which threatened him on 
all sides, or hearing the exclamations of the no- 
bility, indignant at finding themselves in the 
palace with such low company, until he reached 
the door of the saloon where Christine was re- 
ceiving the homage of her court. The gentle- 
man usher demanded his name, and wished to 
stop him; but the miner, impelled by hope, and 
excited by the noise, freeing himself from this 
obstacle and giving his name as one of her majes- 
ty’s subjects, to the guardian of the sanctuary, 
he threw himself upon the royal hand which was 
graciously extended to the president of the senate. 
At the sight of this man, the queen uttered a cry 
of terror, and withdrew her hand, while a hun- 
dred arms were raised to chastise the miserable 
being, who nameless and unknown, had insolent- 
ly come to claim a favor reserved for those only 
of rank and fortune. 

“ Christine! my beloved Christine!” cried he, 
when he saw himself seized and carried away by 
the valets, “I only wished to kiss thy sacred 
hand, canst thou refuse me this happiness ?”’ 
And when in the court the chief of the police 
was executing the sentence pronounced by the 
favorite, Lambk d to cry bet the 
blows, “ Christine! cruel Christine! I declare 
before God, that the day shall come when in 
spite of thee, I will kiss thy royal hand.” 

When the ieth blow had ded in the 
air, Lambken arose, and haughtily looking at 
the chief of the police, made his way through the 
crowd. The next day the miner had left Stock- 
holm, but did not again appear at Norberg. 

Five years after, two prisoners, one a young 
man of sixteen or seventeen years old, accused 
of some fearful crime, the other the chief of a 
band of highway robbers, conversed in their cell 
upon the severity of their lot. 

“Ah,” said the young man, “ what I most re- 
gret inthe world is, that I can never hope t6 see 
again her whom I love.” 

“ Child,” replied the bandit, “thou wilt be con- 
fined some years in prison, and wilt become hope- 
less and desponding, but true love never loses 
its rights. Listen! A proud, beautiful and 
cruel queen one day ordered twenty lashes to be 
inflicted upon a poor soul who had conceived for 
her an unconquerable passion ; he only wished 
to respectfully press his lips upon the hand of his 
beloved, but they punished him for his temerity, 
as if his foolish enterprise had been a crime in- 
stead of a proof of his love. Then he vowed 
that the hand which repulsed him should one 
day be extended for him to kiss; and that the 
mouth which said, ‘Strike the culprit,’ should 
open to ask pardon of the unfortunate being so 
infamously beaten by the chief of the police. 
This day of revenge so long desired, so long 
awaited, finally arrived. It was during a chase; 
the queen, an excellent horsewoman, so boldly 
urged forward her horse, that he carried her far 
away from her companions into the depths of a 
forest, and she found herself suddenly surround- 
ed by ten men who knew neither fear nor com- 








passion. Christine, for it Was she, said to them, ° 


‘Iam the queen!’ I, the chief of the bandits,’ 
the man she had punished, replied to her, ‘I 
am Lambken, he who vowed to kiss thy royal 
hand, and for five years I have waited till thou 
shouldst come and offer it to me.’ Our pistols 
cocked and pointed at her, threatened her with 
instant death. Christine hesitated, I advanced 
towards her, but I was strangely moved. 

“* Prostrate thyself,’ said she to me, without 
turning pale; ‘those whom I admit to the kissing 
of hands, approach me only on their knees.’ 
She extended her hand to me. I covered it with 
kisses, and then happy to have fulfilled my vow, 
I allowed her to depart. Three days after, I 
and my companions were discovered and seized. 
But what did I care? I had kept my word. 
Experience has proved to me that love must 
never despair of anything, and that with a wo- 
man, even were she Queen of Sweden, there is 
always a favorable moment for us ; all is to await 
it, and not let it escape when it arrives.” 

The jailer opened the door of the prison and 
called Lambken. ‘Come, my boy, it is the 
hour!” continued he to the prisoner. What he 
meant was—‘ The scaffold is ready, and the 
executioner awaits you.” 





NAPOLEON HI. 


Those who have the advantage of personal in- 
tercourse with the French emperor affirm that no 
one more easily, or indeed more gracefally, an- 
bends from the cares of state, or enjoys with 
more gusto the amusements which relieve the pre- 
occupation and fatigyes of business. It is true 
these amiable qualities are not expressed 
vividly in his countenance, which, even in his 
most careless hours, retains its austere or pensive 
cast, and makes the most thoughtless of the 
courtly circle feel that his imperial majesty is 
among them, but not of them—that his eye, 
though marking with pleasure the abandon of 
those whose office, as whose inclination, is to 
please, is still the eye of the master—and that his 
voice, though low and sometimes soft, may ab 
ruptly countermand the most charming adventure 
by sea or land ever imagined by an adventurous 
spirit. The departure of the emperor seems, in 
fact, to have produced on the courtly circle pretty 
much the same effect that the removal of the 


cork does on a bottle of champagne.—Correspon-, 
| dence of the Times. sites _ 





A DISTINCTION, 


Our holy religion was designed to regulate the 
everyday life of those who profess to be its sub- 
jects. But in how many instances does the “fruit” 
of Christianity, as exemplified in the ordinary 
duties of man, utterly fail to commend the gospel 
to those who have never felt its power? 

“Is Mr. good?” asked a bank officer 
of a director, the other day, in the hearing of a 
friend of ours. 

“That depends on whether you mean God- 
ward or man-ward,” was the answer. “ God- 
ward,” continued the director, “Mr. —— is 
good. No man in our charch is sounder in the 





benevolent, according to his means. But man- 
ward, I am sorry to say that Mr. —— is rather 
“ee 

e wish we could believe that Mr. —— is not 


the representative of a class of men somewhat 
prominent in the churches.— New York Examiner. 
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THE REJECTED POEM: 


—OR,— 
HOW HORACE LORING WON HIS BRIDE. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

Poor Nina Barrows! All alone she knelt at 
her mother’s death-bed. All alone she lingered, 
after the dark death-angel Azrael had closed the 
eyes that ever smiled tenderly upon her. Since 
those days of earlier youth, when they had lain 
away her father in the village church-yard ; since 
those days, when, in that village home, they 
three, father, mother and child, had been so very 
happy together, Poverty had scowled fiercely upon 
them, and Consumption had woven his icy fingers 
among the mother’s heart-strings; and though, 
year by year and month by month, the poor 
woman had striven against its grasp, that she 
might not leave her only one an orphan, yet all 
in vain! And now death had conquered—all 
was over—Nina was alone ! 

Alone, and an orphan, in a great city! God 
help her! The lips that had ever spoken love- 
words, mute for aye on earth; the eyes that had 
beamed with a mother’s love, closed and rayless ; 
the hands that had been folded over the fair 
young head in blessing, cold and white, and O, 
so still! folded now over a heart whose throbs 
were hushed forever. Poor orphan! God help 
her! 

It was a bitter cold winter’s night. Round the 
old, dilapidated wooden house swept the pierc- 
ing wind, penetrating through every nook and 
crevice of the attic chamber where the young 
girl knelt beside the dead ; yet Nina felt not the 
biting air, though no fire burned in the little 
grate; she had no thought for cold or hunger, or 
the desolation which stared from every side of 
that comfortless room ; she only knew that her 
mother, her gentle, loving mother, lay dead 
before her. 

But she might not linger there ; upon the pine 
table lay a bundle of clothing, just finished, and 
ready to be taken home to her employer, for the 
widow and the orphan had gone to the crowded 
city, as thousands go, thinking to gain a sub- 
sistence by their needles, and but a meagre, scanty 
pittance had been the fruit of that toil, scarce 
enough to keep hunger from their hearth ; there 
lay the bundle upon the table, all finished, and 
with the money she would receive for long days’ 
and nights’ toil, Nina Barrows was to buy her 
mother’s shroud and coffin. 

No wonder that she started up with a shudder, 
and her slender hands could scarce hold the bun- 
dle she grasped ; no wonder she grew faint and 
heart-sick as she drew her thin shawl closer 
about her delicate figure, and, kissing the sleeper’s 
cold lips, turned away and sought the crowded 
street; no wonder that with brain almost burst- 
ing, she thought how, with the grief of orphan- 
hood fresh upon her, she must carry back that 
work, and obtain more to keep herself from star- 
vation. Ah, the orphan has no time to waste in 
sorrow! She may not stop to weep, but crush- 
ing back her tears, toil on, though her heart be 
breaking ! 

Nina went out into the street. All was bright 
and pleasant there. The white moon flung 
down strips of light between the tall blocks, the 
gas light burned with intense brilliancy, and, 
though it was bitter cold, the pedestrians who 
passed her on the pavement were warmly muffled 
in cloaks and furs, and dashing sleighs were laden 
with a merry freight of youth and beauty. All 
were glad and gay, save poor Nina. How the 
hurrying crowd jostled past her! how discord- 
antly their laughter smote her ear! how the 
bright glare dazzled and blinded her aching eyes ! 
She ran, she almost flew, for every moment was 
stolen from the few hours her mother would be 
left her ere they laid her in the tomb ; and scarce 
five minutes had elapsed ere she stood in the 
presence of her employer. 

The work was minutely inspected, the money 
counted out, a bl ation for the 
nicely-stitched garments, and then the merchant 
tailor said coolly : 

“TI can give you no more work now. I have 
too many hands engaged, and am obliged to 
turn off some. Am sorry, miss, but you see it’s 
unavoidable with me.” 

At any other time, Nina would have heard 
this announcement with feelings of keenest dis- 
appointment ; she would have entreated for work, 
even at reduced prices; but now she received it 
without any such manifestations, and turned 
away. She could not tarry to beg of the rich 
man before whose counter she stood, the means 
of subsistence ; but bent her steps rapidly home- 
ward, if that might be called a home, where no 
mother’s voice would welcome her. 

Quickly her feet sped on ; nor paused she but 
once, and then for a moment only, when, in 
turning the corner of a street, she was encoun- 
tered by a trio of young men, upon one of whom 
her eye fell, in passing. Could it be he—Horace 
Loring—the comp of her childhood ? the 
rich man’s son, who had dwelt in the great 
house adjoining her father’s in their distant 
native village ? the playmate who had led her to 
school, gathered flowers to weave among her 
sunny curls, and called her his “ little wife,” 
promising that in after years that title should be 
fully redeemed ? 

Yes, she could not be mistaken, for he wore 
yet the short, crisp, black curls that had shaded 
his brow in boyhood ; she caught the sparkle of 
his dark eye, she heard, in passing, a voice scarce 
changed, save to fuller and deeper tones, and 
then she knew that again she had met Horace 
Loring. 

And then, too, crushing back a tear, and 
struggling to repress a sigh which involuntarily 
accompanied the words, she murmured, “he has 
forgotten me long ago!” And then she knew that 
there was one being on earth whom she really 
loved, and that love was closely allied to despair. 
That was a bright, brief moment amid the gloom, 
when Nina paused upon the pavement to listen 
to the echoes of a voice whose tones had been 
unheard for years ; and the few words he uttered 
in reply to his panion were gathered up and 

put away as some hoarded treasure. But he had 














gone, for Horace Loring knew not that, scarce 
two rods distant, stood the sweet girl whose 
memory had never faded from his heart—he had 
gone; and, drawing her shawl still closer about 
her shivering form, Nina hastened on, murmur- 
ing, “ Mother, thou art dead, and he has forgotten 
me! Iam very lonely now!” 

Three days after, the orphan sat in her little 
room. There wasa fire in the grate, and the 
little closet shelf was laden with food, for the 
kind Irish washwoman who rented a room below, 
had sent up fuel and victuals from her own 
stores ; but Nina knew that this could not last 
always—nor would her independent spirit suffer 
her to remain a burden upon others. Now she 
sat gazing into the grate, thinking how she might 
best gain a livelihood. Again had she solicited 
work at the shop of her former employer, but 
unsuccessfully. Others had been applied to, but 
in vain ; no way seemed open, no hand stretched 
forth to succor. 

A light tap came at the door. ‘ Come in,” 
she said, and her kind friend entered, bearing a 
tea-tray. 

“ Here, Miss Nina, the tay is hot and nice, and 
ye must not put it by without the drinking!” she 
said, in a pleasant, cheerful voice. 

“O, Mrs. Riley, you are too kind!” And 
the tears stood in the orphan’s eyes. 

“ Ah, no indade, miss! Sure, and wouldn’t I 
be a haythen to let the likes ov ye want while I 
can earn a dollar? So jist be a drinkin’ ov it, 
dear, while I sit down and chat a bit wid ye. 
Yer poor mother—heaven rest her swate soul—is 
gone; and I jist wanted to ask ye how ye were 
to get along now, for maybe it’s Bridget Riley 
can help ye a bit. And now, don’t be down- 
hearted, Miss, but cheer up! Ye’re young and 
pretty, and maybe some fine gentleman will take 
ye for his wife, then ye’d be high as the best ov 
’em, for ye’re a born leddy, every inch ov ye!” 

The good woman spoke kindly, but Nina had 
no heart to reply, for the tears were crowding 
thick and fast, and sobs were choking her. 

“Come, cheer up, cheer up a bit, Miss Nina,” 
continued the good woman. ‘Don’t be after 
takin’ on so! Tell me if ye can get anything to 
do—else ye’ll worry yerself to death wid grief.” 

“1 know of nothing, of no place where I can 
procure work,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 
“ And I will not be a burden to you longer. I 
will go into the street and beg first!” 

Beg ! and is it ye would be a beggin’ for bread, 
while Bridget Riley has a morsel to share wid 
ye? Now don’t iver let me hear the likes o’ 
that again !”’ said the woman, sharply, her gener- 
erous heart filled with grief. ‘Is it ye would 
be a beggin’, wid yer blue eyes and curling hair, 
and yer little hands whiter than many a rich 
leddy’s! Sure! and I'll find some nice sewing 
for ye—for the leddies will pay ye better than the 
old miser ye worked for—and ye’ll support 
yeself like a queen!” And Mrs. Riley’s hard 
hand stroked the young girl’s head caressingly, 
ere she left the attic chamber. 

For a half hour Nina sat over the fire, silent 
and calmer, for the words of her humble friend 
had not been uttered in vain. Hope once more 
sang a sweet song, and though she still wept 
when she thought of her dead mother, yet the 
tears were far less bitter than in her first par- 
oxysms of grief. Upon the table beside her lay 
a newspaper. She had bought it because it con- 
tained the notice of her mother’s death, which 
she had read over and over between her tears. 
Again she took it up, lingering over her mother’s 
beloved name ; then her eye fell upon a poem, a 
sweet, touching thing, entitled ‘The Orphan.” 
She read and re-read it ; it seemed a transcript of 
her own lonely lot ; it seemed written on purpose 
for her, and surely, none but one orphaned, like 
her, could have so touchingly embodied the feel- 
ings of the bereaved ! 

“Why should not J write thus ?” eagerly ex- 
claimed Nina, with flushed cheeks. “I have 
felt all this, ay more! And my dreams have 
ofttimes brought me visions of all things glad and 
beautiful; in dreams I have wandered from this 
bleak, cold life, into a fairer, brighter; why can 
I not embody them in song?” 

Speedily pen and paper were before her; and 
in delicate chirography and faultless construction 
of rhythm, she traced verse after verse upon the 
sheet ; and while the long night waned, still she 
wrote on, forgetting all her grief and loneliness 
in the new world of life and beauty that unfolded 
to her vision. It was her first effort at author- 
ship; and a fairyland, in very truth, was it, 
wherein her young feet went timidly straying, 
and her young hand culling the first spring blos- 
soms. The inexperienced girl stood upon the 
threshold of Fame’s temple; yet in after years 
she wandered further up its aisles, till at length 
she knelt before its altar shrine. The night 
waned, and the cold, gray winter's morning 
found her with a long poem finished before her. 
Into that poem she had woven the beautiful 
visions of her dreams ; dreamland, with its fairy 
people and delicate imaginings, was portrayed in 
sweet, musical numbers ; “ Dreamland” was the 
theme she had chosen. 

The morning deepened fair and sunny, the 
city grew glad and gay; busy feet trod the 
streets; gay, laughing maidens, warmly clad in 
velvets and furs, went by ; sleighs freighted with 
youth and beauty dashed past, with jingling bells 
and shouts of outriders ringing joyously on the 
clear, frosty air ; but I doubt if deeper happiness 
made its home in the heart of any dweller of 
that crowded city, than in that of the poor young 
girl, who, grasping the manuscript of her precious 
poem, glided along the pavement. 

And why, you ask, reader, why was she 80 
happy? Because a new light, teeming with 
beauty, had been opened to the humble seam- 
stress; she had found the pen a fitter instrument 
for her hand than the needle. Imagination, a 
long sleeper, had awakened at the call of genius ; 
and for the first time she realized that: 

+ 'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form and fancy.” 

And where, you ask, where was she going 
with that first poem ? 

Nina had heard of those who gain a livelihood 
by the pen; she had heard how many coin their 
brain-fancies into gold ; and she, too, would try 





her chance on the great sea of public favor ; would 
sell her first born, her bantling poem, for bread. 
So, grasping her preci ipt, she was 
going to the office of the paper she had read the 
preceding evening—going to offer that poem for 
sale. 

Unknown, and an humble orphan, in all the 
simplicity of her young heart, venturing among 
a set of merciless literary critics to dispose of a 
poem their sharp, caugtic criticisms would tear 
in pieces! Poor child! she had yet to learn that 
bitter lesson, that the unknown seldom find en- 
couragement or kindness ; that the words which 
seemed so beautiful to her in the stillness of her 
little room, would be passed over idly by care- 
less eyes, or rejected by the publisher who paid 
liberally for far inferior productions, because they 
came from authors of note! 

Nina entered a large building, ascended a long 
flight of stairs, and knocked timidly at a door on 
the first landing. 

“ Come in!”’ said a voice. 

She obeyed, hesitatingly. Several men and 
boys were busy in folding papers fresh from the 
press. In alow voice she inquired for the pub- 
lisher, and was directed to an adjoining room. 
He sat before a desk strewn with books, and 
papers, and manuscripts; his face looked fresh 
and genial, and Nina thought her poem was sure 
to meet a favorable reception. 

“Good morning, madam,” he said in a bland 
voice, rising and passing a ghair. 

Nina’s heart was full, and she came at once to 
her errand. 

“T have a poem, Mr. Rivers, which I would 
like to sell you.” And she drew forth the white 
roll, neatly tied with a blue ribbon. 

The publisher drew back, and his manner 
changed. From the polite, affable, gentlemanly 
man, he grew frigid, haughty, almost stern. 

“A poem? Ah! hum!—who are you?” he 
abruptly exclaimed, gazing under his beetling 
eyebrows, and not taking the proffered manu- 
script. 

“ My name is Nina Barrows,” replied the girl, 
timidly, awed by his forbidding manner. 

“Nina Barrows? hum—hum—I really don’t 
recollect the name, madam. But perhaps—Ah, 
what nom de plume have you?” he asked, his de- 
meanor changing. 

But Nina was silent. In her simplicity, she 
knew nothing of nom de plumes, or what the 
words signified, even. Thus she had not thought 
to adopt a “taking,” fictitious signature, under 
which so many, from the days of ‘ Fanny For- 
rester”” downward, have sailed so rapidly into 
public favor. 

“ Have you ever written before ?” inquired the 
publisher, impatiently. 

“ No, sir,” she answered, in a low voice, read- 
ing in his cold gray eye that she, so poor and 
unknown, need not hope further. 

“Then I shall be obliged to refuse. Writers 
employed on my papers must have reputation. 
It’s the making of a paper or magazine to engage 
such; and I don’t want any others. Am sorry, 
madam, but you see how it is.” And settling in 
his comfortable office-chair, he again took up his 





n. 
a sick, Nina rose. ‘“ But you have not 
read it, sir,” she ventared, timidly, still lingering. 

The publisher looked up with an annoyed ex- 
pression, and took the proffered paper h 
rudely from her hand. 

“Some sentimental stuff, I’ll warrant,” he 
muttered, glancing at the title of the poem. 
‘Dreamland’—pooh, young girls are always 
weaving dreams now-a-days ; but they don’t look 
just right on paper. Your poem rhymes well, 
young lady,” he continued, after the perusal, 
“ but it lacks energy, fire and spirit ; such a thing 
wont ‘take’ with my subscribers. The public 
taste demands something more exciting.” He 
returned it. 

“ But, sir—if you pay me ever so little—I 
write for my bread,” persisted Nina, quering 
pride and wounded feeling at the thought of her 
need. 

“Madam, I cannot buy it! I rarely pay for 
poems, save from authors of acknowledged merit, 
only for stories. Try your hand at romance 
writing, and I might employ you. Your rema- 
neration would not be great at first; you must 
geta reputation, then the pay is an object with 
you. Get me up some exciting a 








duty of critic, and d in the shad of 
yonder window-seat, became so intently absorbed 
in its perusal, that I had neither eye nor ear for 
aught, until I heard the closing words of your 
conversation with your fair visitor, and saw her 
depart with the rejected MS. But come, Rivers, 
who is she? give me a few facts of the case, 
name, age, and the color of her eyes, and I'll 
turn scribbler and dish up your readers a capital 
romance under the title of the ‘ Beautiful Un- 
known. By Horace Loring, Esq.’ Come, Rivers, 
the items ; young and handsome, et cetera!” And 
he drew forth a gold pencil and memorandum 
book. : 

“TI believe the girl’s name was Nina—Nina 
Barrows or Barraws ; something like it, at any 
rate!” returned the publisher, smiling compla- 
cently on his rich young friend. ‘I’ve no doubt 
you'll make a capital thing of it! Pretty girl— 
blue eyes, golden hair—looked interesting in 
mourning—young widow, perhaps—but what’s 
the matter, Horace? you're pale as a ghost! 
Ill,eh?” And he rose to approach him. 

But Horace Loring vouchsafed no reply, stag- 
gered to his feet, and in another moment had 
gained the staircase. 

“Ah, Isee! Some old flame. Well, the girl 
was pretty—sorry I refused her poem, if it turns 
out so! Loring’s a fine young fellow, whose 
friendship I can’t afford to lose!” Then the 
publisher turned to his pen and papers again. 








Again it was evening, and Nina Barrows sat 
beside her fire, butnot sad or gnely now. Upon 
her lap lay a gorgeous bouquet of hot-house 
flowers; round her white finger she was twining 
a short, close, raven curl which had fallen from 
an open letter in her hand, upon which the tears 
dropped silently—warm, happy, gushing tears. 
That letter ran thus : 

“Dear Nina;—Will not these flowers, this 
lock of hair, remind you of the olden times ? 
Have you forgotten the pledges we gave each 
other down by the little brook in the valley, ere 
you left your cottage home for the far off city, 
and I went back to my student toils again? No, 
you cannot have forgotten! I will still believe 
you the same Nina whose blue eyes made the 
sunshine of my heart. But, may I not come to 
you? To-day I followed you through the 
crowded street ; I found your atode, and to-night 
may I not seek you there? Wear but a single 
rosebud, from the gift I send, among your sunny 
curls, for a token that you still remember, 

Horace Lorine.” 

O, how happy was Nina Barrows that night, 
sitting beside the fire in her humble home! how 
bright the sparkle of those violet eyes ; and lips 
and cheeks were red as the scarlet rose she had 
taken from the bouquet to twine amid her curls. 

Hark! was that a footstep on the stairs? How 
her heart beat! A tap came on the door; Mrs. 
Riley’s smiling face peered in a moment as she 
ushered in a tall gentleman, then retired. Nina 
sprang forward. 

“O, Horace! at last !” 

“Yes, Nina, darling, at /ast I have found you, 
still beautiful, still true as ever, as I know by 
this token,” and he stooped down and tenderly 
kissed the tresses where the flower nestled. ‘At 
last you are found, no more to remain alone, 
unloved! Nina, [know all! Your poor mother 
is at rest now, and who will be your protector, if 
not he who has always loved you? Give me 
that right—a husband’s right! What says my 
sweet Nina?” And he drew her caressingly 
towards him. 

Ah, what could the orphan say? There was 
small need of words, but she shed sweet tears of 
joy upon the strong heart beating for her solely, 
clasped by the strong arm which henceforth was 
to shield her from life’s ills. 

Many days had not passed ere Nina Barrows 
was taken to a luxurious home, to be blessed 
henceforth with the love of a noble, generous 
heart. Very fair, for her, grew life from that 
blest hour. Nor was the good Bridget Riley for- 
gotten ; but, in her station as laundress in her 
“‘swate young leddy’s” household, she never 
wearied of recounting to her fellow-domestics 
stories of those days when she had befriended 
her mistress. 

“IT tould her, sure,” she would exclaim, “ that 
some fine gentleman would be after marryin’ her, 
and faith, it came true enough!” 

Blest with her husband’s love ; sitting beside 
him in his study, and listening to his gentle 
teachings, Nina Loring grew t& ~* -1 accom- 





of your love-sick, boarding-school , Bat 
something that will stir up the blood and ‘take’ 
with the people—and then come to me. Good 
morning!” And the wealthy publisher, whose 
papers had brought him a fortune, turned coldly 
from the poor orphan beside him. 

Nina turned away, descended the stairs, and 
went forth into the thronged street, and that white 
roll was still clasped tightly in her hand; but 
ah, how heavy and hopeless the heart so light 
and glad but a few moments before! Her first 
dream had faded. 

Let us linger a few moments in the office the 
young girl had left. Scarce had she closed the 
door behind her, when a young man emerged 
from a deep window in a little recess, where he 
had been reading, and crossed the apartment, 
exclaiming : 

“Rivers, you’re too bad, by Jove! How 
could you refuse to purchase a manuscript from 
a young girl, who, judging from her form, for I 
couldn’t get a glimpse of her features for her 
veil, must be beautiful? Now, were I a publish- 
er, I'd only buy poems and tales of young and 
hand b , and the old and ugly 
ones might dispose of their manuscripts else- 
where !” 

“Then let me tell you, my dear fellow, that 
your paper would be sadly minus original contri- 
butions, I fear, for everybody knows that blues of 
acknowledged merit verge on the ‘ oldand ugly’ 
order! But, in this case, I don’t think I was at 
all to blame, for the poem was a first effort, and 
not at all adapted to my paper. But how the 
deuce did you get in here, and when, for I didn’t 
know of your presence, Loring ?” 

“,” returned thefoung man, laughing, “1 
am no spirit who visits editors’ sanctams by 
creeping in at keyholes, for I just walked ina 
half hour ago while you were out, and, finding a 
fascinating novel on your table, with ‘please 
notice,’ on the title page, took upon myself the 








plished and learned woman. In her after life 
she wrote much and well, and her songs are on 
the lips of thousands ; yet the sweetest poem she 
ever wrote, was that which the publisher, Mr. 
Rivers, rejected, but by which he won his bride, 
so says Horace Loring. 





MANUFACTURING AUTOGRAPHS, 


The Home Journal calls attention to the man- 
ufacture of autographs, and says, “In several 
collections we have come upon whole letters, 
signed with our initials or fall name, which, though 
very clever imitations of our hand-writing, were 
wholly new to us, and which had either been sold 
for graphs or dforaquiz. With 
what knowledge we have of the frequency of this 
sort of fraud, we should be exceeding suspicious 
of the “collections of autographs” which are 
offered occasionally for sale—the finding it worth 
while to counterfeit so humble a one as our own, 
making it more than probable those of greater 
value are done oftener and better.” 








FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iiustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest bovuks ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the four novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
seventy-five cents. We are resolved upon small profits 
and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tus Youns Lion 
or Mount Hor. A rowance of the Eastern World. 
The best story which the author has ever written. 
DY. .cccccccccccssercccseccecs SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvco.er oF tHe 
Cuesareaks. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 
brillant aod stirring nautical tale by a favorite author. 
Wee. cd er akncraedacsssseades Gane J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tue Apverrurens or ras Ronpen 
A captivating and vivid American wg to the 
life of the backwoods. By.....Da.J ROBIN3SUN 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Onactr anp 
irs Past. One of the sathor’s charming Eastern 
stories which have gained for him such « reputation. 
BY. ccccscccercceccscssoccsecs SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by retarn 

of mail. 

(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 





BEAU BRUMMEL. 


In the palmy days of George, Prince of Wales, 
there was a club celebrated - its fashion and 
exclusiveness ; numbering among its members 
the prince, Brammel, Sheridan, ete.; indeed all 
were men of the first water in fashion, politics, 
or literature. 

A vacancy occurring, Lord Deloraine, the 
famous duellist, applied for admission. Suspect- 
ing that his quarrelsome propensities might mili- 
tate against him, he called upon évery member 
the morning before the ballot, and very plainly 
intimated that he should consider the rejection a 
personal affront, and demand satisfaction from 
every one severally, except the Prince of Wales, 
— position as heir to the throne protected 

im. 

On the night in question, Lord Deloraine went 
to the club, sent up his card, and requested to 
know if the balloting was over, and whether he 
had been elected. As he had been blackballed, 
an answer was sent that he had not been, there 
being, unfortunately, a blackball in the box. He 
sent the waiter up again to say that, as it must 
be a mistake, he wished to see the chairman of 
the club The prince was about rising to comp! 
with this outrageous request, when Bramme! vol- 
unteered to satisfy tbe incensed duellist. Telling 
the waiter to show Lord Deloraine into a private 
= he advanced in his blandest manner, and 
said : 

“My dear Doloraine, it’s truly unfortunate ; 
but you are blackballed.” 

The other replied, “‘ Quite a mistake. You had 
better in.” 

“No use,” returned the fop, ‘for there was 
not a white ball in the ballot; but pray wait. 
Allow me to ring.” 

When the waiter appeared, Brummel said : 

; + Charles, bring me a pistol and coffee for 
wo.” . 

Lord Deloraine stared in silence. 

When the waiter brought the articles, Beau 
Brummel said, “ I beg your pardon, Charles, but 
I have forgotten a dice fof 

During this interval Brummel talked about 
the weather, the crops, and the most frivolous 
things, Lord Deloraine gazing at him with a severe 
expression of countenance. 

When the waiter brought the dice and box 
Brummel siiied at him, saying, “ You can go. 
One of us will ring if we want you. I don’t 
know which of us it will be; but one of us will 


ring.” 

The waiter bowed and retired. 

_ Brummel then said, “I know you like coffee ; 
so do I. When we have finished it, we will pro- 
ceed to business.” 

“So Iam blackballed,” hissed the duellist, 
between his teeth. 

“ Most certainly. Now, my dear lord, as I am 
the challenged party, I claim the right of dictat- 
ing the terms. Here is a pistol—here are dice. 
We will throw for the chance. In other respects 
we are quite equal. If you fall, you will have a 
widow to mourn your death. If I perish, I shall 
ag a disconsolate tailor to deplore my 
fate. » 


The baffled bravo put down his cup, and left 
the room. Brummel rejoined his friends; and 
when the story got around in the clubs, Lord 

loraine was so much annoyed that he went 
suddenly out of town.—Biographical Olio. 











Our Gurious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 


Rolling up the Children. 

In the life of « Russian peasant there is a period ante- 
rior to all tunics, mantles, and even sheepskins, during 
which they live a kind of mummy life, only, unlike the 
Egyptian, it is the first, instead of the last stage of their 

i For the youngest children are always swad- 
dled and rolled up tight in bandages, so that they may 
be conveniently put away without risk of getting them- 
selves into mischief or danger. On entering one of their 
houses, an enthusiastic traveller thinks he has come 
upon some pagan tribe having their idols and penates 
with the heads well carved out and the rest of the body 
left in block. He looks curiously at one laid up ona 
shelf, another hung to the wall on a peg, a third swung 
over one of the main beams of the roof, and rocked by 
the mother who has a cord looped over her foot. ‘Why 
that is a child!” cries the traveller, with a feeling similar 
to that experienced on treading upon a toad, which was 
supposed to bea stone. “‘ Why, what else should it be ?” 
answers the mother. Having learnt so much in so short 
a time, the inquisitive traveller wishes to inform himself 
about the habits of the creature; but his curiosity being 
somewhat damped by the extreme dirt of the little figure, 
he inquires of the parent when it was washed. ‘‘ Wash- 
ed!” shrieked the horrified mother, ‘‘ washed; what, wash 
achild? You would kill it.” 

Indestructible Wood. 

The wood of the Kayer Oulin, or iron wood of Borneo, 
is perhaps the strongest in the world. Mr. Motley, 
writing from South Borneo, says, ‘‘ I tested a piece of it, 
one inch square, and forty-two inches between the sup- 
ports, and it bore, suspended from the centre, 338 pounds, 
before it gave way; its deflection was then about eight 
inches. The wood when fresh cut is light brown, but 
becomes of a deep, reddish black, and finally quite black 
when old. It is used by the natives most universally for 
boats and houses, though very heavy. The trees are 
large »nd majestic ; the trank very straight, and the bark 
thin and scaly. The wood appears to be almost inde- 
structible.” Mr. Motley gives instances where it bas 
been in use in houses and fences, or stockades, for 130 
years, without showing signs of decay. Numbers of 
these trees are killed by the fires which sweep the country 
in dry seasons. 








Singular Stratagem. 

The application of the process of etherization has just 
been resorted to in Belgium, as a means of acquiring 
judicial info ay Aftera siderable robbery com- 
mitted at Brussels in November last, two men named 
Lerk and Daubner were arrested and brought to trial 
The former was condemned to hard laber for life, but in 
consequence of the latter pretending to be dumb and 
idiotic, his trial was postponed in order that a medical in- 
vestigation should take place. It was found impossible 
to get a sign of intelligence from him. As, however, it 
was known that he had spoken when he said that he 
could speak no language but German, he was etherized, 
and while laboring under the effects of that application 
he spoke perfectiy and in Freneh. Sentence was passed 
upon him for ten years’ hard labor. 








A Lady’s Dog worth s Horse. 
rhe subjoined advertisement is copied from the London 
Times. “A gentleman, who, through the death of his 
lady, has » very small and exceedingly handsome black 
and tan terrier weighing a little over 3 lbs., for which he 
has been offered a large sum, wishes to part with it, to 
be kindly treated. Would be happy to exchange with a 
lady or gentleman having @ horse, which they wish to be 
also kindly treated (and having no use for) for his own 
riding or driving. Undeniable references will be asked 
for and given.” 
The Pendulum Discovery. 

Galileo, when under twenty years of age, was starding 
one day in the Metropolitan Church of Pisa, when he 
observed s lamp, which was suspended from the eciling, 
and which bad beeg disturbed from some aecident, swing 
backwards and foramrds. This wasa thing so common 
that thousands no doubt had observed it before, but 
Galileo, struck with the regularity with which it moved 
backwards and forwards, reflected upon it, and perfect=1 
the method now in use, that of measuring time by the 
pendulum. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NATIONAL ROSES. 
Written for a Young Ladg’s Album, Washington, D. C. 


BY Proossmeees tonne ge 


The rose has one powerful virtue to boast, 
Above all the flowers of the field, 

When its leayes are all dead and fine colors are lost, 
Still how sWeet a perfume it will yield.—Warrs. 


Though fine is this book, golden-bound and with flowers, 
To frame into wreaths or convert into posies; 

Yet it lacks the chief glory and pride of earth’s bowers, 
The all-glowing, beautiful, sweet-scented roses. 


Let us gather a few, and devote them a place 
In the album, wherever the lady disposes ; 
Above all they will give it a grandeur and grace, 
The delicate, rich-hued and beautiful roses. 


For the rose is the jewel of nature's parterre, 
Though the leaves may decay, yet its own perfume 
never; 
And nations have each some bright rose they hold dear, 
Fondly cherished in life and in memory forever. 


In chivalry’s famed realm of old, 

Which launched Columbus on the main, 
A flower displayed its leaves of gold— 

The IsaBgtta-Rose of Spain. 


When tyrants ruled the vine-clad land, 
And terror overshadowed all, 

Cuarotts Corpay stood, steel in hand, 
The glorious red, red Rose of Gaul. 


In that fair isle of arts and trade, 
Where truth and freedom, beauty glows, 
"Mongst thousand flowers in bloom arrayed, 
Viororta, Queen, is England’s Rose. 


The Scandinavian region, north, 

"Midst winter’s ice and drifting snows, 
Claims a pure vocalist of worth, 

For Jsnny Linp is Sweden’s Rose. 


When Smith, on old Virginia’s ground, 
Lay destined victim by his foes; 

Saved—he beheld, with mercy crowned, 
A Pocanontas—Indian Rose. 


Columbia’s Rose! is she who gave 
Good early lessons to her son, 

And formed him virtuous, wise and brave— 
The Moruer of our Washington! 


We have gathered our roses from various climes, 
And. as favorites, strung them together in metre; 
And may they, like Sabbath bells, peal forth the chimes 
Of musical roses, still sweeter and sweeter. 





LWritten for The Flag of our Union.]} 


JACQUELIN OF HOLLAND. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

In a small and insignificant Dutch town, scarce- 
ly equal in importance to the meanest English 
hamlet, there was one house which seemed to be 
hastily fitted up for the temporary residence of 
some one, at least, of more consequence than the 
ordinary range of the inhabitants of that secluded 
place. The house stood alone, high up on the 
brow of the only hill that relieved the eye in that 
vicinity, from the broad, flat marshes and low- 
lying fields which characterize the uninteresting 
scenery of Holland. 

The alterations and improvements were more 
particularly confined to the inside of the house, 
while the external preserved mostly the air of 
antiquity that had hung around it for years. 
Still even in the inside, one would hardly have 
thought that it was prepared only for the residence 
of some common private family, except for some 
few rich and rare articles which could not ex- 
actly be classed as furniture. A cabinet inlaid 
with mother of pearl, a jewel case of costly 
material, splendid work-boxes, together with a 
magnificent writing desk, and an odor case 
which was filled with the rarest oriental scents, 
were scattered here and there about the apart- 
ments ; and in the best bed chamber, there was 
some appearance of state in the surroundings of 
the bed and toilet. 

In this room, sat two ladies of nearly the same 
apparent age. One of them was of a high order 
of beauty, with an intellectual cast of countenance, 
and a quiet yet regal demeanor which would 
have marked her anywhere, as a distinguished 


personage. Her dress was a white satin under | 


garment, of a rich, heavy texture; and outside 
of this was one equally magnificent, of a paie 
gold color. It was entirely open in front, and 
confined round the waist by a heavy gold cord 
and tassels. The sleeves were slashed, and 
puffed out with white satin; and the bosom was 
surrounded by a full of the righest Valenciennes, 
forming,a splendid berthe. Her hair, which was 
a bright auburn, soft and flexible, waving in 
thick masses from a pure white brow, was par- 
tially concealed by a head-dress of the Marie 
Stuart pattern, of rich Genoa velvet. Its color 
was an imperial purple, relieved by a few small 
white flowers formed of pearls. The wearer of 
this superb dress was Jacqueline of Holland. 

Her companion was dressed simply ina plain 
white silk, made rather low, with a narrow edging 
of lace, and short sleeves edged with the same. 
The only approach to ornament was a gold cord 
wound round the soft braids of dark, shining hair, 
and its superb tassels falling over an ear that 
looked pure and white as any pearl. Her cheek 
lacked the color that predominated in that of the 
other lady ; but her soft blue eye had none of the 
languor of illness, and the delicacy of her skin had 
no trace of unhealthiness. Not so dazzling nor 
so brilliant as Jacqueline, Mathilde d’Escaillon 
was yet most purely beautiful. The queen-pearls 
in the rich head gear of Jacqueline had their 
typic beauty carried out in the person and charac- 
ter of Mathilde. 

“Sorry accommodations for the ‘ Countess of 
Hainault, Holland, Zealand and Ostrevant,’” 
said Jacqueline, gaily running over the list of 
her titles; ‘‘ Duchess of Touraine, Brabant and 
Gloucester. Why, look, Mathilde, do you know 
that our foresters were better lodged than I am 2?” 

“Doubtless, dear lady; but while it grieves 
me on your account, that you cannot enjoy the 
state which your birth, education and connections 
so amply deserve, it seems to me that in this 
secluded spot, far from the bustle of courts, and 
the thousand cares and cabals of a life like that 
to which you have been accustomed heretofore, 
there is a charm which no other place ever had 
before. Tranquillity and repose seem to inhabit 
here, and peace broods gently over these low 





fields and the silvery streams which flow by so 
softly. Itis as if nature held a grand and beau- 
tiful rest, and invited us two favored ones to en- 
joy the sweet repose.” 

“True, Mathilde. We are generally too close- 
ly bound to externals ; and surely none are more 
guilty of these sins against nature than we who 
have inhabited courts. Standing as I do now, 
on the verge of middle life, after so many re- 
verses of fortune, so many strange circumstances, 
I look back with a shudder, and think that after 
all, I should have been so much happier to have 
been born and reared in a less elevated sphere. 
But the force of habit and the pride of birth, and 
the ties of connection to royalty, have all had 
their influence upon me, against my better prin- 
ciples. After thirty-three years of nursing am- 
bitious hopes, I suppose that to come down to 
ordinary life, such as I take it is the only kind 
of life that can flourish in a poor tenement like 
this, Mathilde, will be a tremendous fall for my 
pride. Say what you will about simplicity, there 
is some charm in grandeur also.” 

Mathilde sighed. ‘Have you not had sad 
experience of those charms, dear lady ?” 

“T have indeed, Mathilde. Think what my 
life has been, and you will believe that more 
than most women, I have been subject to strange 
vicissitudes. Married at fifteen, to the Duke of 
Touraine, who, as you know was the son of the 
king of France, I enjoyed in the two succeeding 
years, more than has ever fallen to my lot since. 
At seventeen I lost my husband, and shortly 
afterwards my father died. Then came 
the terrible struggle in which I was involved with 
my uncle, the Bishop of Liege, who insisted that 
his father, Duke Albert of Bavaria, had not 
divided his dominions as he ought; and he now 
claimed Holland as his right. Then, contrary 
to the rules of the church, he married the widow 
of my Uncle Anthony, Duke of Brabant; and 
my poor mother, weak in this as well as in all 
matters, believed that she had found a remedy 
for the quarrel between my uncle, the bishop, and 
myself. 

“Ido not know to this day, Mathilde, what 
could have induced me to comply with my moth- 
er’s insane and absurd proposal. My Uncle 
Anthony had left two sons. Philip was a free, 
frank, bold youth, and could I have forgotten the 
memory of my husband, and had not Philip 
been my own cousin, I could perhaps have mar- 
ried him. I liked his character and principles, 
his upright, 
romance that appealed to my heart, in his orphan- 
ed state ; for you know, Mathilde, that his father 
was killed on the battle-field of Agincourt. 

“I knew that Philip loved me too. I was the 
only being with whom he would have united his 
fate. So he often told me; and I believed him. 
But Philip was wearing away like a snow wreath ; 
and while he was declaring his love for me, the 
words were followed by the stain of blood upon 
his lips. He lived only a few days. Only the 
death of Touraine had ever inflicted upon me 
such severe pain as to see Philip die. No one 
knew how tender was the tie between us; and 
even I, myself, had only a vague idea that I 
might some day have consented to marry him. 
But my mother approached me the very next day 
with a subject which filled me with horror and 
dismay. 

“<« Jacqueline,’ she commenced, ‘I know of 
but one mode by which to conciliate the bishop.’ 

“Tell me then, good mother, for I would be 
glad enough to have this mean and cruel perse- 
cution cease; tell me any honorable way of get- 
ting rid of such an enemy.’ 

“Not only honorable,’ she continued, ‘but 
highly proper, and the probable means of happi- 
ness to two, at least. It is that you marry the 
Duke of Brabant.’ 

“T declare to you, Mathilde, I did not know 
for some minutes who she meant. Philip had 
borne this title, of course, since his father’s 
death—but that John, the younger son of my 
Uncle Anthony, the poor imbecile—a child in 
years, repulsive in person and manners, almost 
an idiot in intellect—should be selected to fill 
the place of my departed husband, was too 
abominable to be thought of. He the Duke of 
Brabant! I had not thought of it before. But 
of course, it was so, because there was no other 
inheritor of the honors of the family. But to be 
my husband! 

“My mother was a great stickler for titles and 
grandeur, and thoughf little of peace and hap- 
piness. Herself a daughter of the house of Bur- 
gundy—for Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was, as 
perhaps you know, my grandfather—she be- 
lieved that to marry any one without a title, 
would involve the degradation of any individual 
of a noble family. She worked her cards well. 
I will not tell you—because I am unwilling to 
throw so much blame upon a parent—what arts 
she resorted to, to make me sacrifice myself to 
this weak boy. John of Brabant was only fifteen 
when I married him—an act for which I thought 
myself poorly repaid by the reconciliation of the 
bishop to me and to my claim to Holland. 

“Disgusted with his low principles, his free 
association with people below him in station, 
and his utter neglect of myself, added to my 
former dislike of him, I resolved to leave him. 
I raved at my mother for chaining me to such 
a being, and declared that I would obtain a 
divorce from him and marry some person who 
would pay me the attentions due to me in society. 

“Tn vain my mother and my Uncle Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, urged my retarn to him. I 
refused, and again took up my abode in the 
palace of my mother, whom I would not permit to 
name John of Brabant as my husband. Soon 
after, I went with her to Valenciennes, and left 
her while I went to my own town of Bouchain. 
While at Valenciennes, I had several times con- 
versed with the Lord d’Escaillon, your father. 
He had promised to put me safely under the pro- 
tection of Henry of England, to whose cause he 
was devoted. 

“ At Bouchain, I left the town early in the 
morning to meet your father outside the walls. 
It was then, Mathilde, that he told me of his 
daughter. [little thought then that circumstan- 
ces so sad as his death and your mother’s in- 
sanity would ever place you in my sole protec- 
tion. I rejoice that, since these things are inevi- 


open bearing, and there was a | 








table, I have had it in my power to discharge a 
part of my obligation to your father. 

“ Under his care, accompanied by a body of 
lancers, I took the road to Calais, riding on the 
first day nearly to Saint Pol. I was received 
cordially in England by King Henry, and re- 
sided at his court for sometime. His son, Henry 
VI., was born while I was there, and I was god- 
mother to the future king. I was then just twenty- 
two years old. Henry did nothing for me in the 
way of the divorce which I solicited; probably 
being unwilling to offend my Uncle Philip; and 
indeed he had little time, for his death occurred 
soon after. 

“Now comes a stranger part of my history than 
all the rest. As I have begun to tell it to you, 
Mathilde, I will not cover up this part of it. 
The Duke of Gloucester held the office of Pro 
tector in England, when I applied to the pope for 
a divorce. I asked it on the ground of too near 
relationship, and on another ground which may 
make you smile at its absurdity. I was myself 
one of the god-mothers of John of Brabant ; and 
the Romish church forbids a marriage between 
two persons who hold that relation towards each 
other. At any rate, I was determined to avail 
myself of every possible advantage which might 
be accorded me. 

“T was awaiting the decision of the pope, when 
I was surprised by an offer of marriage from the 
Duke of Gloucester! If I looked only to the 
release of my hated bonds, might I not be for- 
given if I d? C d, while before 
God and man, I was the wife of another! Ma- 
thilde, do you hear me? do you not shrink from 
one who could do this ?” 

“Ah, dearest lady, your temptation was great, 
doubtless ; and itis not for me to judge you.” 

Jacqueline sat silent for a few moments. She 
felt sure that Mathilde did not exonerate her from 
blame, and she knew not how to proceed with 
her history. She had tried to justify her con- 
duct to herself; but it was impossible, she thought, 
to impress Mathilde with all the motives which 
drove her to disregard the laws that bound her 
to her marriage contract. Both felt the restraint 
that was closing about them, and Jacqueline, 
sensitively alive to censure, drooped her head, 
and wept the bitter tears that only self-blame 
can cause to flow from mortal eyes. She looked 
so genuinely miserable, that Mathilde pitied and 
caressed her back to self-control again. 

“We know not, dear !ady, how well we can 
resist the tempter until he comes before us. I 
will not insult your good sense by saying that you 
did right; but believe me, I have both charity 
and excuse for your error. I can well conceive 
how you would catch at every prospect of release 
from the cruel bonds of your former marriage.” 

Jacqueline thanked her fervently, and then re- 

sumed : 
“T will not say one word to justify myself in 
your eyes. Gloucester was an old man, and I, 
the wife of two husbands, was yet a young girl. 
I was scarcely twenty-three when I married him. 
He persuaded me that I was not legally bound 
to the Duke of Brabant—that I was as free as if 
he were dead; but he knew and I knew that we 
were transgressing—I cannot dwell upon this, 
my Mathilde ; it is too painful. 

“The Duke of Gloucester claimed all my pos- 
sessions, which John of Brabant had seized upon. 
We crossed over to Calais ; and, although Bed- 
ford, the duke’s brother, then regent in France, 
prepared a treaty in conjunction with the Duke 
of Burgundy, still Gloucester refused to accept 
its terms. Many persons blamed the duke, and 
called him rapacious for claiming m i 
I, alone, knew that it was only for love of me. 
My sentiments towards him were those of a 
daughter towards her father and protector, and 
such I ever called him—my best friend—my 
counsellor and adviser. 

“We went to Hainault, where every town 
opened its gates and hailed usas their sovereigns. 
The duke was obliged to return to England early 
in 1425; and left me behind him at the request 
of the nobles. I was at Mons, where the people 
had sworn to guard and defend me against all 
who might wish to harm me. Alas! you must 
spare me, Mathilde, the relation of the wrongs I 
endured. Suffice it to say that every promise 
was broken, and that even my own mother for- 
sook me in my extremity !” 

Jacqueline could not tell her faithful friend all. 
Bie could not tell her of the pope’s decree, 
which pronounced her marriage with Gloucester 
of no effect. She could not relate that, when her 
estates were entirely out of his power, he desert- 
ed her wholly and married another woman. Yet 
all this did Jacqueline of Holland endure, and 
yet—with all her experience of man’s perfidy, 
her young and loving heart gave its sincere and 
earnest affection to another. John of Brabant 
was dead! It was the first news that stirred 
the pulses within her! She was free—and there 
was no one to bind the broken chain. 

What wonder then, if her impressible heart 
gave way under the affection of Francis de Bor- 
selle, a nobleman whom the Duke of Burgundy 
had left as his lieutenant? Again she violated 
a promise—not one of marriage, however—but 
one given to Burgundy that she would unite 
herself to no one without his consent. The 
ceremony was performed; and the duke entered 
the country, seized the husband of Jacqueline 
and confined him in the tower of Rupelmonde. 
Then it was, that, to save her husband’s life, 
she surrendered all her estates to Philip of Bur- 
gundy; resigned all her titles save that of 
Countess of Ostrevant, and retired to the estate 
of that name. 

A few years of peace were now the lot of Jac- 
queline. There was no more for others to envy 
her, of riches or honors; and, she passed out of 
the eventful life she had always lived, with a 
sensation of tranquillity such as she had never 
known before. 

In October, 1436, her faithful friend, Mathilde, 
was called to her bedside. The latter had never 
forsaken her, and next to her husband, Jacqueline 
loved the good and amifble daughter of d’Escail- 
lon who, dying, left his child to her friendship 
and protection. Francis de Borselle was hang- 
ing over his dying wife, in an agony of grief which 
admitted of no consolation. Jacqueline had brok- 
en a blood-vessel, and never spoke again. 
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Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,’’ 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIPTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


Mrs R. M., Castleton.—Flounces, by marking the height 
at regular intervals, take away from it, and makea 
short figure look shorter. For this ~sason short per- 
sons should not wear stripes running in parallel rings 
round the dress. Perpendicular stripes upon a dress 
make the wearer look taller, like the flutes in a com- 


te 
Cuncnos.— the first pocket-watch was manufactured in 


8. 8.—Some German writers maintain that the distance 
between the earth and the sun is increasing annually, 
and assume that in the course of six thousand years 
from the present time, the distance will be so great that 
only an eighth part of the warmth we now enjoy from 
the sun will be communicated to the earth; and it will 
then be covered with eternal ice, in the same manner 
as we now see the plains of the north, where the ele- 
phant formerly lived, and have neither spring nor 
autumn. 

Serceant S.— Laika and mortars were invented in 1588. 

Mippesex.— Potatoes were brought to England in 1563, 
to the Netherlands in 1570, but only imported into 
France in 1775. In the latter country, sugar from the 
bene root was first manufactured in 17: 

8.—The population of Russian ‘Anees we find set 
down at only 1000. 
Leaist.—In 1854 the revenue of the United States was 
008,930, expenditures, $56,865, 393; the ets of 
Great Britain, 285,581,539, expenditures, $315 ,826,217 ; 
the revenue of France, $300,674,342, expenditures, 
$299,909,817. 

Nina Faplenderagione oa as your <wn sense of pro- 
priety must have ber, Id 

CaNnaDA.—We are unable tO give you the information 
you solicit. 

Axcuirect, Phila.— We do not know of any such serial 
work. Your best way would be to make the inquiry of 
some one of the leading architects in your city. 

Emma G.—None of our stories are issued in pamphlet 
form. You can only obtain them by subscribing for 


the 
Maria L. ~The “ golden egg” is one of the treasures of 
the Green Vault of Dresden. It contains a jewel cov- 
ered cnveken, which, upon touching a spring, opens, 
and reveals a tiny diamond crown. 

Stupent.—De Lamartine spends in writing about nine 
hours a day. 

Jutta R.—Mrs. Le Vert’s ‘‘ Souvenirs of Travel,” is one 
of the latest records of foreign journey ings we know of. 
It is not deep, but pace Ile peers Ba and joyous. 

Reaper.—There are 34 publi 
with 1,771,493 printed honk and 62, $1) MSS ; in 
France, 186 libraries, with 4,510,295 printed volumes 
and 119,119 MS. volumes. Tne | argest library in the 
world is the National pertewea Royal) Library of Paris, 
which contains 824,000 volumes. 


THE BUSINESS PANIC, 

Doubtless we have built too many railroads, 
and bought too many articles of luxury, but 
that is no reason why the world should stand 
still. Let us use the railroads that have been 
built to the best advantage that we can. There 
they are, and we cannot coin the rails into specie 
nor turn the sleepers into bills. We have got 
them, just as they are, whether for better or 
for worse, and the most sensible thing is to take 
hold in earnest and make the best of them. Let 
those who are too exhausted to bear the burden, 
drop it from their shoulders, and let fresh men 
come in and take it up. In that way, what is 
lost to stockholders and creditors will still be 
saved to the public, and the new undertakers will 
be pretty certain to receive a fair income from 
their investments. The end of the world is not 
yet, and railroads will be wanted just as much, 
and even more than ever before. The country is 
rich in its agricultural produce, rich in its in- 
creasing tide of immigration, rich in the in- 
ventive genius and industry of the people; and 
it is bound to go ahead. To do this, railroads 
must be employed and will be in demand; and 
so, Gentlemen Old Hunckses, open your strong 
boxes and pour out your half millions and your 
millions of hoarded money, and buy up the rail- 
road property that is now in the market. You 
can buy it at your own prices, and it cannot fail 
to prove a good investment at the rates at which 
you will get it. 

As to the articles of luxury, if we have bought 
too many of late, we will buy less for the time 
to come. This is a mere bagatelle, and need 
not have a second serious thought After all, 








4 sell upon credit, there will be these f Suctentions ta in 


business affairs, bringing now rapid increase of 
trade, profit and wealth, and now stagnation, 
toss and poverty. The pendulum starting from 
the side of adversity, swings down to the level 
of prosperity, then up to the extreme of success, 
then back again through each of these segments 
in the arc of financial destiny, with a regularity 
and uniformity that emulates the tides of the 
sea. These periodical fluctuations are looked 
upon by the wise man as a matter of course—as 
elements to be taken into every business calcula- 
tion with as much certainty and precision as the 
state of the markets, the amount of demand and 
supply, or any other governing circumstance, 
No prudent clam-digger goes a clamming at high 
water. On the contrary, he consults his almanac 
and learns the state of the tide, and enters upon 
his enterprise when the tide is low. And pru- 
dent men in business matters emulate the phi- 
losophy of the humble clam-digger, ever keeping 
an eye upon the state of the commercial tide, 
whether it be rising or falling, or high or low, 
and regulating their business operations accord- 
ingly. They are the few who return from clam- 
ming with a full bag of live ones, while the great 
mass tug home upon their tired shoulders loads 
of glittering but empty shells, or worthless, 
soggy mud-clams. 

Panics, therefore, are inseparable from our bus- 
iness system; they have been, and they will be. 
Doubtless they may be procrastinated in their 
occurrence and mitigated in their severity, by 
prudent regulation in the paper currency, and 
wholesome reforms in the customs of credit. 
The panic of 1827 was a fearful one, sweeping 
over the country like a tornado, and desolating 
almost every business enterprise in its course. 
The next panic succeeded in the short period of 
ten years, viz., 1837. That was less destructive 
in its effects ; for business men had grown wiser 
by experience, and paper currency was held to a 
stricter equality with specie. The next panic 
was twenty years in culminating, and is now 
upon us in 1857. But our banks are now much 
sounder than in any previous crisis, busi men 
as a whole are far less extended, and the taint of 
overtrading and speculation is more confined 
and local, instead of infecting the entire mass of 
business affairs. This rapid glance at the past 
shows us that the country has been growing 
wiser by experience, as to the evils of the credit 
system and paper banking, and that as a conse- 
quence, the interval between these disasters is 
prolonged and the ruinous effects thereof are 
diminished. But the panic is now upon us, and 
it behooves us to look at it calmly and philo- 
sophically ; and while we ider the expedi 
of adopting generally bank reforms already par. 
tially introduced in some of the States with ben- 
eficial effects, let us so conduct ourselves as to 
make the present blow to our prosperity as light 
as possible. 

Under the influence of panic, men are prone 
to grasp at every dollar within their control, and 
hold on to it with the clutch of a dying miser, 
neither paying it out for debts, nor investing it 
in substantial property, however tempting the 
price. The general effect of this holding on to 
money is to make it ten times as scarce as it 
otherwise would be, and thus to bring ruin on 
many who could but for this easily sustain their 
business and pay their debts. People act as 
though they never expected to get another dollar, 
if they let go what they now have possession of; 
and acting thus throughout a whole community, 
there would be very little chance for them ever 
to get another dollar. But let all business men, 
great or small, whether they hold a few dollars 
or many, and all others who have got money in 
hand, be it much or little, throw off this cowardly 
spasm, and freely pay out what they have Bet, 
either for debt or in the purchase of 
property, and they will soon find money Soviag 
into their hands full as fast, or even faster than 
they pay it out. Thus would the pressure be 
much relieved; and every one, however hum- 
ble, can do something towards this relief. It is 
astonishing how many debts a single dollar will 
pay, by passing from one to another without de- 
lay. Let every man, then, pay out freely what 
he has got, and in addition to this, let holders of 
property come down at once in their prices, and 
promptly submit to the reduction which the times 














this luxury-buying is rather the q of 
surplus means, than of any inherent vice among 
our people. Our people do not like to hoard ; 
and are no further anxious about property than 
to get enough to live on for the time being, and 
to secure a moderate reserve for an adverse time. 
Beyond this, the money rather troubles them; 
and their palms itch to be laying it out for some 
object of interest or attraction. This it is that 
causes the great expenditure for articles of lux- 
ury in easy times; and as a matter of course, 
this expenditure gradually diminishes as the 
times become hard, and ceases when the black 
cloud of the panic is over us. And this cessation 
takes place just as naturally as the waste-way of 
a mill-stream ceases to run when the stream is 
low. It needs no homilies from the pulpit, or 
the press, to warn people against the indulgence 
of luxury in hard times. The thing cures itself, 
and in this view luxury may truly be «aid to be 


‘* The cause and cure of our complaiats.”” 


Nor are we prepared to say that the purchase of 
luxuries is an unmitigated evil to the country. 
The simple wants of man for food, covering and 
shelter, could easily be compassed with very lit- 
tle labor; and the gratification of artificial wants 
does much to stimulate men to exertion, and 
much to encourage others to labor in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of the luxuries which 
those artificial wants require. Thus are trade 
and business stimulated and increased. And 
when we come to consider how very large a pro- 
portion of the business of community is based 
upon the supply of luxuries, we should hesitate 
before we unite in amad-dog outcry against lux- 
ury, every time there is a stagnation in the bus- 
iness world. 

The fact is, that these ups and downs in the 
business world are inseparable from our system 
of doing business. So long as paper credits are 
used as money, and given as free a currency as 





gold and silver, and so long as we can buy and 





d d, and our word for it, the pressure will 
soon abate, business revive from its stagnation, 
the clouds disperse, and the bright sun of pros- 
perity once more smile upon us. 





Tuink or 11.—If every lady in the country 
would resolve not to buy another silk dress for a 
year to como, millions of dollars would be saved 
to our country, which would be a complete pana- 
cea for “hard times.” The gentlemen might 
make a similar saving by limiting their consump- 
tion of tobacco. Other nations are our creditors 
for silks, tobacco, and other superfluities, and to 
pay for them the country is drained of its specie, 
and money becomes tight. 








Hor WrATHER AHEAD.—A French astron- 
omer declares that in consequence of a favorable 
change in the currents of the ocean, a cycle of 
heat embracing several years, of which the pres- 
ent is the commencement, may be unhesitatingly 
looked for. So that the currents of the ocean 
may have a good effect on the currants of our 
gardens next summer. 

——— + woes es 

Novex Invention.—Some queer genius in 
Germany has invented a musical bed. The mo- 
ment you lie down on it, it plays a soothing Iul- 
laby, and off you go to sleep. Set it to any 
rerticular hour, and it wakes you up with the 
thunder of drums and trumpets. 





—-s 
Ticut Times.—The state of the money 
market may be inferred from the fact that a 
musical organ-grinder refused to discount notes 
the other evening, until he received a glass of 
beer as “collateral.” 





ask eee liiiislisecansicmes 

A coop Excuse.—One of the Lazy Club 
was complained of for running. His defence was 
that he was going down hill, and that it was less 
labortorun than walk. Complaint dismissed. 
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THE HL SON'S RAY COMPANY. 
It is pretty evident thas a controversy 
springing up between the United States » 
Great Britain in regard to the claims of 
Hudson’s Bay Company to certain rights - 
privileges in the territories of Oregon and W: 
ington. These two territories have been e- 
lished by Congress in the region of cou 
beyond the Pacific Ocean, which for years 
in dispute between our country and that of ( 
Britain. The United States claimed all the 
ritory from the Columbia River, north to 
parallel of 54 deg. 40 min.; and Great Bri 
disputed that claim. The two countries wer 
the verge of war upon the question, when in | 
a treaty was made, whereby the disputed terr 
was divided between the two powers ; the U: 
States taking all up to the parallel of 49 . 
and Great Britain all north of that line. + 
the region thus confirmed to the United S: 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, a powerful Er 
trading company, chartered by King Charle 
exercised a semi military power, and hu 
and trading rights, for a long period of time 
had established many stations, trading-hov 
and forts. The treaty provided that the po» 
sory rights of the company should be resp 
by the United States. Under this provisic: 
the treaty that company assume that their , 
sessory rights extend over the whole region 
country belonging to us, between the Colun 
River and the 49th parallel, and that the U: 
States have only the sovereignty, with a1 
fee encumbered by this right of occupancy. 
the United States deny, and maintain tha 
Hudson’s Bay Company stand on the same 
ing as all British subjects already in the ox 
tion of land, and their possessory rights a. 
be regarded in the same light as those of in‘ 
uals who have actually occupied land. 
limits the company’s rights to actual erec 
enclosures, and lands cultivated and imp: 
This view of the subject is sustained by ref 
to decisions of similar questions arising 
former treaties, and by the authority of the : 
writers on natural law. In fact, the terr. 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company in | 
gion in question, being solely those of hv 
fishing, and their policy being to discours 
settlements and cultivation of the soil, so 
keep the whole country in a wild and » 
state as a vast preserve for game, it is ¢ 
that this vast hunting corporgtion might 
be regarded in the same light as the sav: 
dians who are made to give place to the a 
ing civilization of this continent. The | 
States, in common with all civilized 1 
recognize the right to appropriate for the p: 





of settl t and agri , territory 0 
by unsettled and sparsely scattered hunt 
fishermen. 


Upon this right our government has 
in its removal of the Indian tribes, 
growth of the country, and the advance 
ilization demanded, and upon this same 
will not hesitate to act within its acknoy 
territorial limits and under the sanction 
Oregon treaty of 1846, now that it beco 
cessary to free the young territories of . 
and Washington from the preposterous 
which embarrass their expansion and 
The actual p of the pany 
servants will be respected, or purchased 
full value, but the fishing and hanting m 
of John Bull will be treated with no 1 
spect than that of the red man of the 
The treaty of 1849 does not make this m 
of any higher validity than it would | 
hands of the Indian tribes ; it merely re 
these rights to be respected for what ' 
worth, and that worth is to be determine: 
law of nations. Being against the ; 
civilized nations, they must give way | 
they have been made to, heretofore, \ 
interests of civilization require it. It »., 
mentioned also that there is another 
company located upon the north of the ( 
River in Washington Territory, called th 
Sound Company, which seems to be ar 
Hudson’s Bay Company. This comp 
has some real claims to possessions a. 
amount of bogus claims which it insists 
actual property or possessions of these : 
panies, consisting of forts, mills, buildin 
and improvements, scattered over som 
ferent locations within the territories 0. 
and Washington is estimated at $300,0: 
estimate is made by Governor Stevens 
ington Territory, and is the result of 
inspection and a careful investigati 
subject. 

The purchase of these possession 
United States at their valuation, \ 
just and proper, and in addition theret: 
bonus might be paid to the claimants 
ducement to surrender their claims, bu 
this we see not that our government c: 
any justice or propriety. The right of « 
claimed by the Hudson's Bay Compa: 
in its tenure by the demands of civ: 
one incapable of transfer, and of cou 
be made a subject of purchase by o: 
ment. Nay, more, the present char 
company expires in 1859, and with « 
dies al! the territorial rights which it 
under the treaty of 1846. Great Brit 
relinquished her claims to this por 
territory by that treaty, cannot of 
any new grants of rights therein by « 
ter. Should she attempt it, our gover 
resist the high handed assumption ; 
would stand well with us, the sttem 
be made. 

——— “—-or ——— - 

Mz. Geo. Vaspewnorr —This 
gives great satisfaction by his reading 
new poem entitled “Common Ben 


mirably adapted for lyceam audiences 
———— 





Tree Exoven.—One of our exc 
that the recent conduct of the Sep< 
“revolting.” We rather think it 
revolting from the first. 
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Mrerexiovs — Lost, s brindle 
ing to Patrick McNell with his ears 
McNell got his ears elit is not stated 
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Tt Times.—The state of the money 
may be inferred from the fact that a 
. organ-grinder refused to discount notes, 
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THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

It is pretty evident that a controversy is 
springing up between the United States and 
Great Britain in regard to the claims of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to certain rights and 
privileges in the territories of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. These two territories have been estab- 
lished by Congress in the region of country 
beyond the Pacific Ocean, which for years was 
in dispute between our country and that of Great 
Britain. The United States claimed all the ter- 
ritory from the Columbia River, north to the 
parallel of 54 deg. 40 min.; and Great Britain 
disputed that claim. The two countries were on 
the verge of war upon the question, when in 1846 
a treaty was made, whereby the disputed territory 
was divided between the two powers ; the United 
States taking all up to the parallel of 49 deg., 
and Great Britain all north of that line. Over 
the region thus confirmed to the United States, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, a powerful English 
trading company, chartered by King Charles II., 
exercised a semi-military power, and hunting 
and trading rights, for a long period of time, and 
had established many stations, trading-houses 
and forts. The treaty provided that the posses- 
sory rights of the company should be respected 
by the United States. Under this provision of 
the treaty that company assume that their pos- 
sessory rights extend over the whole region of 
country belonging to us, between the Columbia 
River and the 49th parallel, and that the United 
States have only the sovereignty, with a naked 
fee encumbered by this right of occupancy. This 
the United States deny, and maintain that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company stand on the same foot- 
ing as all British subjects already in the occupa- | 
tion of land, and their possessory rights are to | 
be regarded in the same light as those of individ- 
uals who have actually occupied land. ‘This 
limits the company’s rights to actual erections, 
enclosures, and lands cultivated and improved. 
This view of the subject is sustained by reference 
to decisions of similar questions arising under 
former treaties, and by the authority of the ablest 
writers on natural law. In fact, the territorial 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the re- 
gion in question, being solely those of hunting, 
fishing, and their policy being to discourage all 
settlements and cultivation of the soil, so as to 
keep the whole country in a wild and savage 
state as a vast preserve for game, it is evident 
that this vast hunting corporation might justly 
be regarded in the same light as the savage In- 
dians who are made to give place to the advanc- 
ing civilization of this continent. The United 
States, in common with all civilized nations, 
recognize the right to appropriate for the purposes 
of settl , territory occupied 
by unsettled and sparsely scattered hunters and 
fishermen. 

Upon this right our government has acted 
in its removal of the Indian tribes, as the 
growth of the country, and the advance of civ- 
ilization demanded, and upon this same right it 
will not hesitate to act within its acknowledged 
territorial limits and under the sanction of the 
Oregon treaty of 1846, now that it becomes ne- 
cessary to free the young territories of Oregon 
and Washington from the preposterous claims 
which embarrass their expansion and growth. 
The actual possessions of the company and its 
servants will be respected, or purchased at their 
full value, but the fishing and hunting monopoly 
of John Bull will be treated with no more re- 
spect than that of the red man of the forest. 
The treaty of 1849 does not make this monopoly 
of any higher validity than it would be in the 
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THE MORMONS IN LONDON, 
The English papers are pretty severe in their 
reports of the sayings of the Mormon knaves and 
blockheads in the great English metropolis. It 
seems they had a meeting in Tetotal Hall lately. 
At the outset the assemblage engaged in singing, 
in a loud strain, one of their favorite hymns, led 
on by Elder Bernard, to the tune of “ The Low- 
backed Car.” The purport of this song was the 
long looked-for day when they would all get to 
Zion (Utah). It seemed to be rather a painful 
effort to Brother Bernard, and it was decid dly 
80 to those of the audience who happened not to 
be Mormons. One of the elders sang a song 
styled ‘“‘ Sectarian Nonsense,” one verse of which 
ridiculed the absurdity of a man when he is ill 
going to a doctor, as the Gentiles (i. ¢., all who 
are not Mormons) do, instead of going to an 
elder of the church to be healed. bilder George 
Read then recited a piece about ‘ The Bishop’s 
Banquet,”’ describing the good living of the right 
reverend prelates—a recitation which was singu- 
larly mal apropos and in very bad taste, seeing 
that it was immediately followed by the Mor- 
monite refreshments—apples and pears on damp 
and dirty waiters, with little cakes and biscuits, 
which were stale and unsavory. These were 
washed down by copious draughts of pump 
water from large jugs. Another elder then in- 
dulged in a “little harmony” about “Sleepy 
Parsons,” the chorus to which was: 
MTB ha! he! he! what a lark! 
After all your college learning 
You will find you're in the dark.” 
Elder Benson described Brigham Young as 
the best and holiest man in the world, and said 
he did not wonder at the sisters falling in love 
with him. Every good man, he said, ought to 
have more than one wife. He said he would ad- 
vise the editors who abused them to consult their 
works, and they would find everything “as right 
as taturs.” He indulged in a variety of jokes of 
the same class. Our English friends should 
learn that these rascals and boobies are as much 
despised and looked down on this side of the 
Atlantic as they can possibly be on the other. 





INGRATITUDE—AN ALLEGORY. 

A wise and venerable bramin of the East, 
whose austere virtue and expansive benevolence 
had won for him gifts of mighty power from 
Vishnu, while meditating in his solitary walks, 
beheld a small dog fleeing in terror from a fero- 
cious mastiff. The pursuer fast gained upon his 
panting prey, and had already crushed him to 
the earth beneath his heavy paw, preparatory to 
devouring him. The good bramin promptly 
interposed for the preservation of the oppressed, 
and by the exercise of the mighty power which 
his deity had given him, at once changed the lit- 
tle dog into a powerful tiger. The tiger pros- 
trated the mastiff on a single blow, and revelled 
in his life-blood. The bramin turned and fled 
in terror from the spot. When being questioned 
why he feared the tiger and fled from him, when 
the latter had so much cause for gratitude to 
him, as the preserver of his life, he answered : 

“T am the only living person that knew him 
as a little dog.” 

And such is life. Gratitude for favors re- 
ceived is too often smothered in hatred for the 
giver, because of his knowledge of the recipient’s 
former destitution. In miserable, false shame 
concerning former circumstances of poverty or 
destitution over which he could have no control, 
man often loses sight of the real shame which he 
should feel for a want of gratitude towards his 
benefact In fact, the very sense of obligation 





hands of the Indian tribes ; it merely g 
these rights to be respected for what they are 
worth, and that worth is to be determined by the 
law of nations. Being against the policy of 
civilized nations, they must give way now, as 
they have been made to, heretofore, when the 
interests of civilization require it. It should be 
mentioned also that there is another British 
company located upon the north of the Columbia 
River in Washington Territory, called the Puget’s 
Sound Company, which seems to be a miniature 
Hudson’s Bay Company. This company also 
has some real claims to possessions and a vast 
amount of bogus claims which it insists on. The 
actual property or possessions of these two com- 
panies, consisting of forts, mills, buildings, farms 
and improvements, scattered over some ten dif- 
ferent locations within the territories of Oregon 
and Washington is estimated at $300,000. This 
estimate is made by Governor Stevens of Wash- 
ington Territory, and is the result of personal 
inspection and a careful investigation of the 
subject. 

The purchase of these possessions by the 
United States at their valuation, would be 
just and proper, and in addition thereto, a liberal 
bonus might be paid to the claimants as an in- 
ducement to surrender their claims, but beyond 
this we see not that our government can go with 
any justice or propriety. The right of occupancy 
claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, limited 
in its tenure by the demands of civilization, is 
one incapable of transfer, and of course cannot 
be made a subject of purchase by our govern- 
ment. Nay, more, the present charter of that 
company expires in 1859, and with that charter 
dies all the territorial rights which it now holds 
under the treaty of 1846. Great Britain having 
relinquished her claims to this portion of the 
territory by that treaty, cannot of course make 
any new grants of rights therein by a new char- 
ter. Should she attempt it, our government will 
resist the high handed assumption; but if they 
would stand well with us, the attempt will not 
be made. 





Mr. Geo. VanpenHOFF.—This gentleman 
gives great satisfaction by his readings, and his 
new poem entitled ‘“‘Common Sense” is ad- 
mirably adapted for lyceum audiences. 





True Exover.—One of our exchanges says 
that the recent conduct of the Sepoys has been 
“revolting.”” We rather think it has been 
revolting from the first. 





> 
Mystert1ovs.— Lost, a brindle pup belong- 
ing to Patrick McNell with his ears slit.” How 


to gratitude seems to engender hate in some 
men’s minds, and a vengeful thirst to injure 
those who have benefited them. There are 
many tigers of to-day in the world, who were 
the puppies of yesterday ; and having now slain 
the mastiffs which sought their lives, their eyes 
glare wildly in search of the benefactors who have 
known them as puppies, that they may slay them 
too, and thus obliterate all knowledge of their 
former puppy lives. The moral is, O reader of 
ours, when you make a great man of a puppy, 
expect no favor from him, look for no gratitude, 
but shun him as you would the plague. 





Gigantic TrEE.—There has been cut in 
Calhoun county, IIll., a tree that produced 5000 
staves and six and a half cords of wood, which 
sold for $74 50. Square miles of such timber, 
of less size, but big enough for staves, railroad 
ties, and all kinds of wood-work, line the Ohio 
River in Kentucky, at ten dollars an acre, and no 
buyers. 

+2ooe > 

Proressor AGassiz.—This learned scien- 
tific man has received and declined a flattering 
offer from the Emperor of France, to accept a 
post of high honor in that country, the Profes- 
sorship of Paleontology in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris. 


—~—3.6———ee 
BrapDyY THE DaGuERREOTYPIST.—This great 
New York artist, for he deserves the name, has 
succeeded in reproducing, from small originals, 
full length likenesses of life size, and in the pro- 
gress of enlarging corrects every error and 
distortion in the original copy. 





Tue Bisre 1n Turkey.—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has disseminated in Tur- 
key 90,000 copies of the Scriptures in nineteen 
different languages, but still more are needed ; 
double that number could easily be distributed 
throughout that empire. 





“Tue Horse Farr.”—This picture of ani- 
mal life by Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, lately 
purchased by a gentleman of Hoboken and 
exhibited in New York, has elicited universal 
approbation. 





+ 

Saarp Laps.—“ Out West” the law gives 
damages for apparent breach of promise. The 
bachelors, however, obviate the difficulty by la- 
belling their cards “‘ Good for this call only !” 





Hies Price ror Woop.—A Miss Wood 
recently recovered ten thousand dollars d 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
George R. Lewis, who shot his wife in Wren- 
tham, Mass., is to have five years’ imprisonment. 
Freedom with some men is dangerous—that is 
the freedom which degenerates into licentiousness. 
Niels Arnzen, a Norwegian, has bought the 
famous inscription rock at Dighton, Fall River. 
Good counsel is cast away upon the self-con- 
ceited—and they are always relatively ignorant. 
A despatch from Washington says the export 
duty on tobacco at Vera Cruz has been repealed. 
There are many ways of doing a thing wrongly 
—but only one way of doing it rightly. 
The late agricultural fairs and cattle-shows 
were all successful and well-attended. 
Give advice when asked, but even then spar- 
ingly : unsolicited advice is rarely heeded. 
No one could find the least fault with the glo- 
rious autumnal weather of all last month. 
The law of kindness is the best law : the horse 
that kicks at the spur often obeys coaxing. 
That charming little bijou, “ The Weekly Nov- 
elette,” is winning golden opinions everywhere. 
Never sacrifice principle to please any one: be 
just, though bonds and stripes follow. 
Flour is gradually coming down to a price 
that the poor man can afford to use it. 
Always treat the aged with respect ; for length 
of days is usually the reward of honorable life. 
Wild cats are abundant near San Francisco. 
The hunters must turn out in force there. 
Do good to your enemy, that he may become 
your friend : few foes can resist forbearance. 
Gambling is the destruction of all decorum, of 
all virtue, of all principle and hope. 
Good breeding carries along with it a dignity 
the rudest persons are compelled to own. 
A great genius acknowledges his defects; an 
ignoramus always denies and cherishes them. 
“Quik sails and smol prophets,” is the exqui- 
site orthography ofa signboard in San Francisco. 
Moderation is the great secret of government, 
and also the great secret of governing one’s self. 
An American lady named Tralaway was lately 
killed by falling from a precipice on Mt. Blanc. 
A man dies as often as he loses a true friend; 
but the loss of a false one is a renewal of life. 
Warren Canfield and wife died at Richmond, 
Va., lately, from poison mixed with their food. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S BUSINESS CLUB. 

One of our exchanges chronicles the formation 
of a club for the purpose of more effectually as- 
certaining the business of other people generally. 
It has already attained a large membership, and 
promises a flourishing institution. The follow- 
ing are some of its rules: Any member of the 
society who shall be convicted to know more of 
his own business than of any other’s, shall be 
expelled from the society without ahearing. No 
member shall be allowed to sit down to his own 
table until he has ascertained to a certainty what 
his neighbors within three doors of each side of 
his house shall have to eat—whether they have 
paid for the same, and if not, if they expect to. 
Every member who shall see two or three persons 
engaged in conversation shall place himself be- 
tween them until he has heard all they have to 
say, and report the same accordingly. Every 
gentleman visiting a young lady more than 
twice, shall circulate the news that they are go- 
ing to be married, and said members are required 
to report all manner of things about the lady to 
the gentleman. This will break up matches, 
and afford much gossip. 





THE NAPOLEON HALL, 

In the Louvre at Paris is a large hall devoted 
to relics and toes of Napoleon the Great. 
This collection presents a great variety of articles 
used by the emperor in his daily life. Among 
the most interesting are his watch, stopped at 
twenty-five minutes past five; his camp table, of 
oak, one foot by three; his case of mathematical 
instruments ; a pair of fine gold candlesticks, as 
left, with candles nearly consumed ; his toilet set 
of gold, and perfume bottles with contents yet 
remaining ; his pistols, swords, hats, coats and 
vests—the coat worn at Marengo, among the 
rest; his gold snuff-box, cane, imperial crown 
and robes, and the handkerchief he used upon his 
death-bed at St. Helena. These relics of the 
Mighty Corsican are worshipped by the enthusi- 
astic Parisians with as much fervor as though 
they were portions of the true cross. 








ARCHITECTURE.—“ In architectural design,” 
says Ruskin in a recent lecture, “imagination is 
the first great quality. It is the quality that 
distinguishes great from mean artists, and no 
instance is known of a great man with deficient 
imagination. Industry is essential, but industry 
alone does not make a great artist.” Mr. Ruskin 
contends that “it is a mistake to separate sculp- 
ture from architecture; the architect should be 
his own sculptor.” 

~20e->————__ 

A mopet Letrer.—One of our prominent 
physicians lately received the following epistle 
and “ codicil.” Taken in connection, they are 
rich: 

“ Sir—Please call at No. 241 Street this 
morning, and oblige me, as my wife is very sick. 

“ Yours, Patrick B—. 

“P. S.—My wife having got well, you need 

not come.” 








os 

A coop IxvestmeNT.—A company was 
formed, two years ago, in France, for rearing 
bees on a large scale. Its apiaries have this 
year produced 111 per cent. profit on the original 
outlay! In one case the original cost was 3838 


O77 


francs, and it produced 4277 francs. 
+ 





RATHER UNFEMININE.—There is a lady at 
Melton, England, who shoes her own horses. 
She can shape a shoe and fit it to the hoof as 
handily as e’er a bearded smith of them all. 
This is Venus usurping the province of Vulcan. 

iiamnibe-sieosiiabintaa te teinegpaniae 

Aw opp Prurcnase.—William L. Coby, a 
benevolent old gentleman of Huron, Michigan, 
recently bought a little blue-eyed child from her 
drunken parents for $3000. 





To BE ERECTED—A model lodging-house at 
the corner of Tremont Street and the Head 








McNell got his ears slit is not stated. 


for a breach of p from a faithless swain. 





DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Mormon’s Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 
ries,’ a true story of our own remarkable times, by 
M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have published for a long time. 
** At Last,”’ verses by Cuanies Stewarr. 
“Jenny Green,’ or, The Doctor's First Patient,” a 
story by Erta M. Hatpree. 
* Time was—but now,” stanzas by Wixi EB. Papor. 
“The Love Charm,” a story of strychnine, by an old 
physician. 
“ A Queen thou shouldst have been,” a poem by M. 





Porrer, Jr. 
se sip with the Reader.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ach ristic engraving deli ing the arrival of an 
i t ship at © itation Wharf, Boston 





A fine picture representing one of the sad attendants 
of war, a death scene among & French Regiment in the 
Crimea. 
A truthful sketch, exhibiting a sample of the perils in 
the life and labor of the whaler. 
A military scene on the banks of the river Danube, 
near Giurgevo, opposite Rustchuk, in Bulgaria, Kuro- 
pean Turkey. 
Sketches of localities in the city of Dubuque, Iowa, 
showing the Post-Office and the Odd Fellows’ Hall; Main 
Street, ‘‘ Down Town ;’’ Main Street, ‘‘ Up Town ;” and 
also a large, whole page picture, presenting a general 
view of the entire city. 
A view of that curious model of naval architecture, 
lately moored at the East India Docks in London, jointed 
steamship, so constructed, as to be capable of being taken 
apart in sections, each section itself forming a complete 
steam vessel. 

Representation of Arab Hostages escorted by Horsemen, 
in Algeria. 
A large picture. representing the eldest son of the King 
of Delhi, his Treasurer and Physician, engraved from an 
original painting in the palace of Delhi, by an English 
artist. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 

0 One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


- The cholera has been raging in the North of 
Europe. 

The cattle disease has made its appearance in 
Kerry, Ireland © 

A fire at St. Petersburg is reported to have 
consumed one hundred and seventy vessels and 
lighters. 

Sunday, the 4th inst., was observed as a a 
of national humiliation and prayer, in England, 
on account of the India troubles. 

The Norwegians have accepted the —- 
to take the nominal Crown Prince of Sweden for 
a Regent. ; 

It is stated that the Russian government is 
constructing a large fortress at Kertch to com- 
mand the Straits of Yenikale. 

The East India Company announce that they 
have taken measures to render prompt assi 6 





Quill and Scissors. 


A Wisconsin correspondent of the Rochester 
Union states that on going from Prairie du Chien 
to La Crosse, recently, a singular scene was pre- 
sented on the steamboat. Atone end of the lo 
saloon a clergyman was preaching to a onal 
crowd gathered around him; in the middle, 








| gambling was in busy progress ; and at the other 


extremity of the saloon, there were music and 
dancing. 

A Tennessee paper records the manufacture 
of a novel beverage in the shape of wine ex- 
pressed from the juice of the tomato. Good 
Judges pronounce it a first-rate article. Its in- 
xredients are simply the pure juice of the tomato 
and sugar,and it much resembles champagne, 
having a light, transparent color, with a pleasant, 
palatable flavor. 

A golden eagle was shotby Mr. Sidney Rus- 
sell, of Blackstone, Mass.,on Saddle Mountain, 
a short time since. The noble bird measured 
seven feet from tip to tip of the wings, and was 
a fine specimen. The remains have been taken 
to Williams College, probably to have a place in 
the Museum of Natural History. 

The Norwalk (Conn.) Gazette states that an 
insane man named Staples, living in the north- 


| ern part of Ridgefield, was lately temporarily 


confined in an outhouse, which he fired, and be- 
fore he could be removed, was so seriously 
brrned that he almost immediately expired. 

There are now published in Iowa 19 daily pa- 
pers, 109. weekly papers, 1 semi-monthly, onl 6 
monthly periodicals, in all 133, which, with an 
average circulation of 1000 copies each, would 
make 133,000 newspapers publisled and circu- 
lated in the State each week. 

‘The papers in Nashville, Tennessee, confidently 
assert that when all the returns of the recent as- 
sessment in that State are made up, the entire 
amount of taxable property within her limits 
will amount to not less than three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars ! 

Mr. W. R. Foster, of Bangor, the inventor 
and manufacturer of a little instrument for 
sharpening pencils, has just closed a contract for 
$100,000 worth of the article. It is a pretty 
large operetion in a small line of manufacture. 


The Yaris Constitutionnel points to the high 
duties on articles of luxury in England as a 
roof that that nation, the supposed champion of 
Free trade doctrines, only ventures to carry out 
her own principles to a limited extent. 
G. W. Chamberlain, of Carmel, Me., has sold 
his mammoth yoke of oxen, weighing 6300 
unds, toa gentleman in Connecticut for $775. 
These oxen were raised by Mr. Chamberlain in 
Carmel, and have been on a tour of exhibition. 
The New York Times states that 1461 work- 
men have been discharged from the various 
manufactming establishments in that city, be- 
sides 1200 from the Bergen Tunnel Works, in 





to all the sufferers in India. 

The Sultan of Turkey contributed £1000 to 
the Indian Relief Fund. Considerable political 
importance is attached to this act from the head 
of Mohammedan religion. 

Lord Elgin took with him to Calcutta seven- 
teen hundred troops and marines, and a naval 
brigade had been organized from his vessels to 
proceed forthwith up the Ganges. 

Omar Pasha is nominated Governor General 
of Bagdad—a very lucrative post. He is charged 
with the duty of establishing a line of steamers 
upon the Tigris and lower Euphrates, and with 
the protection of commerce against the Arabs. 

Lucknow, the capital city of Oude, has fallen. 
All the Europeans have been massacred by Nena 
Sahib, and the relief force under General Have- 
lock has been ordered to fall back upon Cawn- 
pore, terribly decimated by the cholera. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He who knows the world will not be too 
bashful. 

Learning, with virtue, is better than houses and 
lands. 

Love is strongest in pursuit—friendship in 
possession. 

Let us not burden our remembrances with a 
sorrow that is gone. 

Uniformly kind, courteous and polite treat- 
ment of all persons, is one mark of a true 
woman. 

Man is never wrong while he lives for others ; 

@ philosopher who contemp! from the rock 
is a less noble image than the sailor who struggles 
with the storm. 

Admiration must be continued by that novelty 
which first produces it; and how much soever is 
given, there must always be reason to imaginv 
that more remains. 

Eat, digest; read, remember; earn, save ; 
love, and be loved. If these four rulvs be strictly 
followed, health, wealth, intelligence and true 
happiness will be the result. 

Every one professes to admire modesty and 
hate brass, and yet when did modest merit ever 
succeed in life, or pass at its full value? Tho 
more of its opposite a man has, the more certain 
he is of making his fortune ; while with the for- 
mer-alone he would be pretty certain to starve. 

Always suspect a man who affects great soft- 
ness of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, 
and an enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. 
These things are all unnatural, and bespeak a 
degree of mental discipline inco which he that 
has no purpose of craft or design to answer can- 
not submit to drill himself. 








Hoker’s BWudget. 


Obituary.—The Atlantic Telegraph Company 
(for the present) has thrown off the ‘mortal 





An Alabama paper gives an account of the 
divorce of a woman from her husband, a Mr. 
Putt. It seems she “ would not stay Put.” 

Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed 
drunkard? Because neither of them is satisfied 
with a moderate use of the glass. 

Why should crinoline be abolished? Answer 
—Because it admits all females, without distinction, 
into the most fashionable circles. 

A young lady was asked recently how she 
could possibly atford, in these awfully hard times, 
to take music lessons. “‘ 0,” said she, “ I confine 
myself to the low notes !”” 

We once heard an old, red-faced doctor say, 


drinking. ‘Some puny things,” said he, “ dic 
of learning to drink, but no man ever dies ot 
drinking.” 

A subscriber to a moral reform paper called at 
the Northampton post-office the other day, anc 
inquired if the Friend of Virtue had come ‘ 
“No,” replied the postmaster, “there has been 
no such person here for a long time.” 

An English paper states, “Yankee steamers 
are so light that on the western rivers, they sa) 
they can jump over a sand bar, float easily on 
wet grass, and are obliged to lie at anchor wher 
there is a heavy dew.” 

The Detroit Advertiser has discovered a ne» 
sense in which the new cents are @ nuisance—th 
bird looks like a carrier pigeon on various ne» 
cents, bearing news hence; but then as he is on 





Place, opposite the Common. 


sent, it is a proper device for one cent. 


that he never in his life knew a man to die of 








€ rl e of the hard times. 

The Chinese, owing to their reluctance to be 
taught by foreigners, possess very little scientific 
knowledge, and succeed better in ornamental 
than in useful works. 

The population of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to @ census just completed, numbers 
44,542. In 1850 she had only 20,061 inhab- 
itants, showing an increase in 7 years of 24,481. 


It being reported that Billy Bowlegs, and all 
lis warriors, have taken refuge on an island in 
the south of the Everglades, a combined scout is 
to examine that section of country. 

A gentleman of Wetzel, Va., has a shot-pouch 
1aade from the hide of an Indian who was killed 
and skinned by some of the white race a number 
of years ago. 

Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, has 
had presented to him the freedom of Glasgow, 
end a pecuniary testimonial from the city 
amounting to above £2000. 

The amount of specie in the United States is 
estimated at about $300,000,000, or equal to $12 
in coin for every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

The twelve greatest English poets are Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
burns, Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, Campbell 
and Coleridge. 

Mr. Bartless, the alleged defaulter in a bank at 
Charleston, has been arrested at Wilmington, 
and $53,000 of the missing $60,000 recovered. 


The Spanish government have published a 
decree admitting coin free into Spanish ports 
until next July. 

The chirping sound made by the cricket is a 
sound occasioned by the quick attrition of its 
wings. 

The amount expended by American travellers 
in Europe is estimated at $10,000,000 annually. 





Alarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Charles H. Cole to 
Miss Mary A. H. Nichols. 

By Rev. Mr. Scanlan, Mr. George Bangs to Miss Maria 
Ovlewald. 

Uy Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John P. Riddell, of Charles- 
to.wn, to Miss Martha Jane Clark. 

Wy Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph Kastman to Miss Mary 
M. Bradtord. 

Oy Rev. Mr. Manning, Mr. Henry J. Haligreen to Miss 


| Mary A. Holden. 


ly Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Wesley B. Bean to Miss Isa- 
bella Stewart. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Lewson E. 
Chase, of Newton, to Miss Mary J. Emerson. 

\t Cambridgeport, by Rev Mr. Mason, Mr. John How- 
lett, of Saugus, to Miss Frances A. Harris. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Marvin, Josiah Q. Newhall, 
Ex., of Boston, to Mies Ange T. Cushing. 

At Braintree, by Rev Dr. Storrs, Mr. A. A. Peckham, 


, of Be ston, to Miss Jennie F. Stedman. 


At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. Frederic Trull to 
Mi Augusta Swain. 

At Essex, by Rev. Mr Bacon, Mr. William Hayden, of 
New York, to Miss Rosalinda Low. 

\t Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Pierce, Rev. William 8 
M'\enzie to Miss Elizabeth Stanwood. 

\t Taunton, by Rev. Mr. McKeown, Mr. Ezekiel W. 


| Chamberlain to Miss Louisa Davis. 


At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Hiram 8 


Ceoverse to Mias Delia A. Mo’ 


| Kellom, 49; Mrs. 


fit. 
At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Swallow, Mr. Leander F 
Alley to Mise Mary E. Winslow. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Margaret Whitten, 65; Miss Isabella 
Ilamlin, 23; Mrs. Rebecea Washburn, 58; Mr. James H 
Davis, 83; Mra. Charlotte Boy- 

















Mary 
| den, 53; Widow Rebecea Wright, 81; Mr. Benjamin La- 


kin, pilot, 51. 

At Chelsea, Mr. William 0. Wallis, 42. 

At Charlestown, Miss Catherine Friel, 74: Widow Eliza 
Jolson, 71; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Leach, 32 

‘At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Betsey J. Parks, 60; Miss Ells- 


abeth W. B: 
At West Camb MM Welsh, 87 
At Somerville, Mrs. Elizabeth Ewen, 79. e 


At Newton, Mr. Adonijah White, 4. 

At Medford, Mrs. Mary Howe, of Boston, 73 

At Lexington, Mrs Mary G. Wright, 49. 

At Auburndale, Miss Sarah Stevens Bradstreet, 16 

At Lyon, Mr. Charlies G Rich. 26; Mre Jerusha Nich- 
ols, 55; Mr. Benjamin P. Dow 

At Salem, Widow Mary Dalton, 72; Mrs. Rose Ann 
Hegan. 76; Mr. Wateon Clark, 

At Gloucester, Widow Betsey Ingersoll, 50; Mr. Cor- 
nelius Colby, 55. 

At Sudbury, Mr. Reuben M Moore, % 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Polly Prince, #4. 

At North Billeries, Mr. John Mixer, 77 

At Hamilton, Lieat. Nathan Dodge, #1 

At Heath. Mr. David Henry, 4 

At South Egremont, Mr. Amasa Austin, $2. 

At Lancaster, Mr J. P. Nourse, 52 

At Middleboro’, Widow Mercy Wright, # 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
NOWHERE TO GO. 


BY MARCUS ero” 


The reign of Spring is ended, and calm is her rest, 
Roses smile above her, lilies on her breast ; 

Down where the sunlight dances, where bright waters flow, 
And the happy song birds flutter to and fro, 

She sleeps. Then Summer, crowned with fragrant flowers, 
Entering the city, charms its weary hours: 

Fashion is there, and leads her worshippers along 

The mazy dance, the enchanted world of song: 

But now, far away from noises, and dust and heat, 

The votaries of fashion make haste their retreat 

To some cool, shady spot, where silver streamlets glide, 
Or down on the beach, by the bright, rippling tide, 

But in a stately mansion there sit two fair girls, 

Decked in richest crinoline, in jewels did curls; 

One is the sole mistress of thousands of dollars, 

Of dresses unnumbered, laces and collars. 

The other is her friend, Miss Celia St. John, 

The belle of the city, the leader of ton. 

Of their many dear friends they converse for awhile, 

Of their follies and failings, fortune and style; 

Then the subject changes, because of a better: 

“*O, where shall I go?” said the fair Rosetta. 

“The fashions of London quite often I have seen, 

Its lords and its ladies, the court and the queen; 

Its great wonders now are old stories to me, 

And if I go there, there’ll be nothing to see. 

While in Paris, last season, I had a gay time, 

Yet to go there again I care not a dime; 

The gentlemen, truly, were very polite— 

I laughed, danced, and flirted, from morning till night ; 
There I met Miss McFlimsy of Madison Square, 

Who bought the most beautiful dresses to wear, 

Velvets and laces, striped silks and rich satins, 

Of various forms and various patterns. 

But many other dear friends I used to see more, 

And envy the beautiful things that they wore. 

Now I'm tossed, like the spray on the waves, to and fro; 
0, what shall Ido? I have nowhere to go.” 

Now Celia, whose sympathy beamed from her eyes, 

And brightened her features, most sweetly replies : 

“ Wont you join our gay party and go to Nahant? 

Now, darling Rosetta, don’t say that you can’t.” 

But she tossed her proud head; ‘‘ Don’t speak of it more, 
I’ve been there so often, ’tis really a bore.”’ 

“* My dear. wont you join us then next week at fhe Springs, 
Where you can display all your beautiful things?” 

But the head was bowed low, and the hot tears would flow, 
For, alas! poor Rosetta had nowhere to go. 

**Nowhere to go?” © leave your vain, useless sorrow, 
Hasten with me, ere the glimmering morrow (morn, 
Shall break through the mist-wreath which encircles the 
And crown with bright splendor the cold, dreamy dawn; 
Come now to the dwellings of sorrow and care, 

Cold Poverty reigns like a grim monarch there. 

Freely give of your substance to light the dark day, 
And then on the wings of bright Mercy, away 

To that vine-covered cottage. 0, cool that hot brow, 
O’er which hang the wings of the death-angel now; 

Give a cup of cold water, in charity give; 

The dying must die, help the living to live. 

Then go to that home where deep buried is joy, 

And list to the tale of the lone orphan boy; 

He will tell you how sorrow has deepened in night, 

How hope, like the star-light, has faded from sight ; 
While dark o’er his bosom life’s tempest is sweeping, 
And memory ever sad vigils is keeping; 

How his father lies low far beneath the green wave, 

And his mother—the flowers bloom o’er her grave; 

O, then, haste to him, cheer him and pity bestow, 

And ne’er again whisper, ‘‘ you’ve nowhere to go.”’ 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE ELOPEMENT. 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Mapame Beaumont was now in her eightieth 
year. In her youth she had been very beautiful, 
and had enjoyed the pleasures of life without in- 
jury el her naewal amlabiliny and innocence of 

ibly adapting herself to the 
gradual lapse of time, she had grown old in a 
manner scarcely perceptible to herself, or to the 
numerous friends by whom she was surrounded, 
and of whose brilliant society she formed a chief 
charm. Having lost, years before, the husband 
of her choice, she remained possessed of an ex- 
cellent fortune, devoting her affections to her 
grandson Lovain and the young Amelia Villars, 
who both resided with her. 

Amelia was an orphan, without fortune. Her 
dying mother had confided her to the care of 
Madame Beaumont, who had brought her up 
with the tenderest solicitude. Madame Beau- 
mont loved Amelia as her own daughter, and 
already began to consider her as actually such— 
for she had long since formed the project of 
uniting her to her grandson. The young people, 
brought up together with this prospect in view, 
delivered themselves without restraint to those 
mutual sentiments which the promised future 
inspired. 

Lovain was but twenty years of age—Amelia 
sixteen. Nothing had ever occurred to disturb 
their mutual confidence. But the love which 
has no inquietude, finishes by becoming a habit, 
a sentiment, which fills the heart without occu- 
pying the imagination. Unfortunately, Lovain’s 
imagination needed to be occupied. He was 
lively, ardent, and romantic to excess; and it 
was necessary that he should be separated by 
some unfi and apparently insur 
obstacle from Amelia, before he could perceive 
how much he really loved her. 

Such was the situation of affairs, when all at 
once Lovain became restless and dreamy. He 
absented himself frequently, returning late, with 
a sadness which he did not seek to dissimulate. 
He no longer imparted his confidence to Amelia, 
who mourned in secret his change of manner. 

“ He no longer loves me,” said she to herself, 
“since he thus conceals everything from me.” 

As for Madame Beaumont, she was in a con- 
tinual agitation. 

“What does it mean?” said she. ‘“ What 
can he be doing? Where does he go? It is 
singular, surely, that he absents himself so much 
of late. Why is he so reserved with Amelia? 
Does he wish to avoid the match which I have 
so much at heart? At all events, I must have 
them married at once ; for, if I longer defer the 
accomplishment of my project, some coquette 
will turn the head of the young simpleton, and 
detach him from my dear Amelia—and then 
adieu to all the happiness which I had promised 
myself and him.” 

The following morn, as Lovain was about to 
leave the house as usual, Madame Beaumont 
called him aside, saying that she desired a few 
moments’ conversation with him. 

“ Ah, madame,”’replied Lovain, with an air of 
impatience, “I must needs go; a matter of 
imporrance—” 














“Importance !” tatenrupted Madame Beau- 
mont, smiling. “It cannot be more important 
than that which I would suggest to yon, and 
which seems to have departed from your mem- 
ory. Come, then, my dear boy, I wish to have 
you married forthwith.” 

“Ah, madame, do not mention it—I am not 
twenty years old.” 

“So much the better. Must one be fifty, 
before thinking of such a thing? Such language 
is new in your mouth. To have heard you 
some time since, one would have supposed you 
ready at fifteen. Now, monsieur has more im- 
portant matters on hand. However, Amelia is 
so gentle, so lovely, so interesting !” 

“You are right, madame ; I am well aware of 
her excellent qualities, but—” 

“She has no taste, either, for luxury or dissi- 
pation. She would manage a household so well! 
In short, what business have you more pressing 
than to assure yourself of so loving a com- 
panion ?” 

“T amentirely of yourmind, madame. Amelia 
unites all those virtues which can make a man 
happy; but—” 

“There, I want no more buts! I want you to 
marry her. I have now lived eighty years. I 
am eager to see about me little ones who will 
amuse me with their prattle, play tricks, break 
my spectacles, make me laugh and scold all at 
the same time. Core, then, you shall marry 
her—you shall marry Amelia!” 

“How impatient you are!” 

“Good! Patience is not the virtue of old peo- 
ple. They have no time to spare in waiting.” 

This last argument appeared to touch Lovain. 

“T would comply,” he said, “ I would comply 
with your desire, this very day; but, since I 
must avow the fact, I am desperately in love 
with another person.” 

“With another person? Charming! And 
what is her name?” * 

“I know not.” 

“ Where does she live ?” 

“T am not acquainted with her residence.” 

“What is her family—her fortune ?” 

“T am as ignorant of that, as of the rest.” 

“Where, then, have you seen her?” 

“‘T have not seen her.” 

“You have heard her spoken of, then, without 
doubt ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Somebody has treated you to a high-flown 
discourse on the excellences of her person and 
character ?”” 

“Not at all. No one has said anything to 
me about her.” 

“Grandson, grandson, I will urge the mar- 
riage no longer. It is not a wife you need, but a 
situation in a mad-house. There! I must quit 
you ; for indeed your nonsense makes me angry.” 

With these words, she left him; and Lovain 
could not avoid acknowledging to himself that 
her reproaches were in some measure deserved. 

“Alas,” he exclaimed, “she is right! I am, 
indeed, a foolish fellow. Here I can marry a 
girl endowed with a thousand virtues, whom I 
have loved from my childhood, and who loves 
me; and yet I sacrifice my good fortune to a 
woman I know not—whose existence, even, may 
be a mere fantasy. Yes; but if she does exist, 
what charms she must possess! What a face !” 
he continued, regarding with eager looks a min- 
iature he pressed repeatedly to his lips. ‘ What 
spirit, what refinement, what sensibility are vis- 
ible here. How gracious and delicate the out- 
lines of her figure! Ah, I would give all my 
fortune—yes, half my existence, to find the 
original of this picture.” 

Lovain ceased, perceiving the approach of his 
valet Oliver—a man of intelligence, whose ser- 
vices Madame Beaumont had gladly secured to 
her grandson. Full of zeal and fidelity, he was 
allowed to speak his mind: and he sometimes 
gave very useful counsels. He had perceived 
the inquietude and sadness of his young master, 
and had seen, with chagrin, the youth’s coldness 
towards Amelia, and the disappointment which 
afflicted Madame Beaumont. He desired to 
draw from Lovain the secret which threatened 
the peace of the whole family. But how to do 
it, was the question. To solicit a confidence of 
this kind, is to remove ourselves still further from 
it. However, at twenty, the secret of our pas- 
sions is ever at the end of our tongue. Lovain 
had need of a confidant, and, after several days 
of hesitation, determined to open the matter to 
Oliver. He told him that, on a certain day, 
walking in the Champs Elysees with Madame 
Beaumont, Amelia, and several other friends, he 
had perceived on the turf before him something 
shining in the rays of the sun. 

“T approached,” said he, “the object which 
had attracted my curiosity, and discovered a 
beautiful miniature. I cannot express the sen- 
sation which that angelic face and form pro- 
duced on me. From the moment of discovery, 
nothing else has occupied my imagination. The 
more I gaze, the more charms I behold. I have 
been every day to the place where I found it. I 
have frequented all the public resorts, all the 
public walks, in hope of meeting the adorable 
woman whom this portrait represents. But my 
hopes have been all in vain; and I am the most 
unhappy of men.” 

Oliver was too well acquainted with his young 
master to oppose his mood. He affected a 
mournful air; and, after having expressed ble 


could not refrain from sighing. Madame Beau- 
mont had no more desire to laugh. She dis- 
missed Oliver, after having charged him to pro- 
cure the miniature from Lovain, if it were only 
for a few moments. The undertaking was a dif- 
ficult one, but the zeal of the old servant at 
length suggested to him an expedient. 

The next morning, he entered Lovain’s cham- 
ber with an air of the most lively emotion. 

“Ah, sir,” he cried, “I bring you joyful 
news ?” 

“ What is it? Whatsay you? Have you found 
the original ?” 

“Yes, sir, I know—I knowall. Quick! rouse 
yourself, sir!” 

Lovain sat upright in bed. 

“Speak ! speak, my dear Oliver!” he cried. 
“Tam dying with impatience.” 

“Wait—I am half suffocated! I ran all the 
way here.” 

“You will kill me!” 

“She was in a spléndid carriage, drawn by 
four horses. I followed it till it entered the 
court of a magnificent mansion. Ah, sir! what 
a beautiful figure! She is a brunette—and such 
lovely eyes !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lovain, in a delirium of 
joy. ‘“ What is her name ?” 

“Her name is—is—Romainville. 
am quite sure that it is the person.” 
“What! are you not certain?” 

“Not exactly, sir; but it is your own fault, for 
if you had lent me the miniature, I could have 
compared the two together.” 

“Lend you the miniature? No,no! Here, 
look at it carefully. You can remember.” 

“Tremember? Ah, I have no memory at all! 
I sometimes even forget my own name.” 

“Well, then, I will dictate a description to 
you, and you can learn it by heart.” 

Oa this, Lovain d an in- 
ventory of the beauties of the picture, which 
Oliver repeated after him, word by word, after 
the following fashion : 

“A lofty forehead, white as ivory and smooth 
as glass. Eyebrows dark, and beautifully arched. 
The finest hair in the world. Black eyes, full of 
spirit and sensibility. A handsome little nose. 
Lips the color of rose. A little hollow in each 
cheek. A well-rounded chin, with a dimple in 
the middle.” 

“See now,” exclaimed Lovain, “you have 
repeated your lesson very well indeed.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. “ My memory is 
better than I thought. Let me see, now; I will 
repeat it once more, to be certain that I have it 
right.” 

Oliver re-commenced ; but, through design or 
inadvertence, he mixed everything together. 
Eyes became blue—hair, brown; the forehead, 
lofty as ivory and white as glass ; the chin, small 
and handsome, with a little dimple full of spirit 
and sensibility. Lovain was in a rage; but 
Oliver very sensibly observed that he was not to 
be blamed for the deficiency of his memory. 

“ Without the picture,” said he, “I shall cer- 
tainly make some blunder, and can never be 
positive to whom I lead you.” 

Lovain, notwithstanding his reluctance, was 
obliged to yield. He delivered the picture to 
Oliver, who promised shortly to bring him good 


“Yes, I 





ews. 

That very evening, Oliver, faithful to his en- 
gagement, informed his master that he had, 
without any doubt, been able to compare the 
picture with its original. He related how, by 
means of a waiting-maid whom he had known in 
times past, he got himself placed near Made- 
moiselle Romainville. He gave the most bril- 
liant description of her charms—informing Lo- 
vain that the young lady was dependent ona 
guardian, one of the most ill-tempered and jeal- 
ous men in existence. His name was Hardstone 
—a name which perfectly described his character. 
He desired to marry his fair pupil ; and in order 
to bring about his purpose, kept her in absolute 
solitude, and treated her with a rigor which 
would certainly be her death. During this re- 
cital, Lovain by turns wept, smiled and raged. 
Oliver continued to say that, by the good offices 
of the waiting-maid, he ded in introd 
himself to this Hardstone, and that he had 
gained the confidence of the pitiless man by cun- 
ningly flattering his dominant passion, jealousy. 

“] made him understand,” said Oliver, “that 
the quarter where he dwelt was too noisy, too 
much freq d. Irep d that the street 
where we lived was a veritable desert, and so 
worked upon him, that he has really determined 
to remaye hither. And, most incredible as it is, 
he is coming at once to hire the house whose 
windows overlook our court.” 

Lovain was in raptures. He embraced Oliver. 

“ Oliver,” he said, “I can no longer regard 
you as a servant. Henceforth you are my 
friend.” 

«Just so,” replied Oliver; “henceforth I am 
your friend. But permit me to continue my 
story.” 

What were the emotions of Lovain, when he 
heard that the mistress of his fancy was no less 
in love with him, than he with her? She it was, 
who had first seen the young man as he walked 
with his friends in the Champs Elysees. She 
had been in despair at his failing to regard her; 
and she it was, who, in passing near him, had 
dropped the miniature, hoping that the man she 
loved would be brought to notice it, and through 











admiration of the mysterious portrait, p 
to employ every means to discover the original. 
His first step was to confide the whole matter to 
Madame Beaumont. He did not intend to betray 
his master, but only to promote his true inter- 
ests—for who, so well as Madame Beaumont, 
could keep guard over the heart and head of 
young Lovain? Annoying as was the discovery 
thus made to her, Madame Beaumont could not 
help laughing. 

“So then our young simpleton has fallen in 
love with a portrait! Tell me, Oliver—is the 
picture so very handsome ?” 

‘* Handsome, madame? Ah, it is too much so! 
I have never seen so charming a face. Made- 
moiselle Amelia approaches it, perhaps; but 
nevertheless—” 

Here Amelia, who had entered the chamb 


its p ion, become the means of rescuing 
her from her wretched confinement. Oliver 
concluded with the information that mademoi- 
selle and her guardian were to change their hab- 
itation on the morrow, and with the entreaty that 
his young master would curb his impatience till 
the proper time should arrive. 

It is very easy to advise a youth of twenty to 
restrain his impatience; but it is not quite so 
easy to follow the advice. A hundred times 
Lovain regarded the mansion which was about 
to enclose the object of his desire. All night 
long he lay awake, revolving a thousand schemes 
within his mind, by which be might rescue the 
unfortunate fair one—for he was fully resolved 
to snatch her from the grasp of her pitiless guar- 
dian. He reckoned all the ready money which 





without being perceived, and who had heard all, 





he p d, viz., ahundred louis which Madame 
Beaumont had just given him. With this sum, 





nothing sppened too - difficult of execution. 
Having passed a sleepless night, he rose early in 
the morning and prepared a rope-ladder. He 
ordered Oliver to have a post-chaise, ready at the 
minute, stationed at a certain distance from the 
house. He was on needles’ points all the day, 
and lost not a moment from watching the win- 
dow of the apartment which his mistress was to 
occupy. At last, Oliver came to tell him that 
the hitherto deserted mansion had received its 
expected tenants. Lovain lent an attentive ear. 
He heard a noise, and believed the window 
about to open. Another hour of watchfulness, 
and the window opened in very truth. A letter 
fell at the feet of the young lover, who seized it 
eagerly and opened it with a trembling hand. 
Hastily his eyes devoured its contents. They 
were all that one could wish. This delicate 
missive began by entreating excuse for the ap- 
parent imprudence of its writer—a step to which 
she was compelled by the cruelty of her situ- 
ation. She owned that she had, at first sight, 
been attracted towards him. She hinted that 
she could have no strong vestene to escape 
from her irksome pecially, could 
it happen by the assistance of the only person 
whom in any possibility she would be able to 
love. The billet finished with the following 
words : 





“My tyrant is obliged to quit us this evening, 
at ten. My chambermaid and myself have per- 
mission to walk inthe garden belon.ing to our 
house. But the garden walls are high. The 
gate is close locked, and my tyrant aves holds 
possession of the key. O that some inspiration 
might enable you to aid my escape !” 

“ What a beautiful letter!” exclaimed Lovain, 
enthusiastically. “Even if I did not love her 
so deeply, pity alone would make me attempt 
her rescue. I tell you, no obstacles shall pre- 
vent me.” 

“ Eh!” replied Oliver, shaking his head ; “‘ the 
walls are very high.” 

“ We will scale them, my friend.” 

“Yes—you might do so, indeed! But your 
mistress will have to go out by the gate—and 
the rascally gate is close locked.” 

“ We will break it open.” 

“Yes ; but the noise will reach the guardian’s 
ears. A little reflection will show us that we 
must employ other means. We must procure 
the key ofthe garden. You will say it is impos- 
sible; but I think not. I have a capital plan to 
accomplish the thing.” 

Oliver proceeded to explain. It was necessary 
to his plan that Lovain should be personally in- 

duced to Monsieur Hard It was quite 
as 'y that the graceful figure of the youth 
should not be seen in its own proper proportions, 
but rather in a disguise that would etfectually 
conceal them. There was in the house a suit of 
clothes which Lovain’s grandfather, Monsieur 
de Beaumont, had worn at his wedding. These 
would be just the thing. Lovain was to cover 
his head with one of the old gentleman’s mon- 
strous wigs; to bend his back,arch his legs, 
lean on a long gold-headed cane, and to cough 
at every word. 

‘‘ Monsieur Hardstone is rather short-sighted,” 
continued Oliver ; “and I promise you possession 
of the key, if you will but follow my directions.” 

Lovain hesitated for some time. He would 
make such a ridiculous appearance in the eyes 
of his mistress! Oliver assured him, on the 
contrary, that Mademoiselle R ile was a 
person of too much sense to attach importance 
to the caprices of fashion. Furthermore, she 
had often laughed at the dress of the young, 
and had declared the bygone styles much more 
noble and decent than the present. This de- 
cided Lovain; and he forthwith made choice of 
the most old-fashioned dress that his grand- 
father’s wardrobe contained. Oliver, presiding 
over his toilet, praised the grace with which he 
wore the habit of broidered crimson velvet, the 
long ruffles, and the monstrous peruke. 

“Indeed, sir,” he continued, “one would 
think that he beheld the very ghost of your 
grandfather. Excellent! You cough, too, with 
such an easy grace! One would suppose you 
had in your chest at least a dozen catarrhs.”’ 

The moment of the meditated visit arrived. 
Lovain, announced beforehand by Oliver, al- 
lowed himself to be ducted to M 
Hardstone. Meanwhile he was not fully at his 
ease, fearing that, in spite of his costume, either 
his figure or his voice might betray him. How- 
ever, Monsieur Hardstone appeared to see noth- 
ing out of the way, and received the rash youth 
with all the respect due to an old gentleman of 
eighty. 

“ You have a bad cough,” he remarked, with 
an air of interest. 

“Very bad, sir—very bad. At my age, the 
catarrh is so constant! But I forget all my ills, 
in thinking of the pleasure I shall have in culti- 
vating your acquaintance.” 

“Sir, the pleasure will be reciprocal. I ad- 
mire neighbors of your character.”’ 

“Ah, sir, you do me too much honor! Never- 
theless, your flattering reception emboldens me 
to prefer a little request, if I do not intrude in so 
doing.” 

“Intrude? Assuredly not, dear sir. Any- 
thing in which I can oblige a person of your 
respectability—” 

“T have formerly had the privilege,” contin- 
ued Lovain, “ of walking in the garden adjoining 
your mansion. I have need of exercise, on ac- 
count of my health ; and at my age, one cannot 
go far. Could you permit me an enjoyment 
which has become, I may say, a necessity?” 

Monsieur Hardstone hesitated. 

“Sir,” continued Lovain, “not a sinyle cab- 
bage will I disturb.” 
“Eh, monsieur !”” replied Hardstone. “It is 
not about my cabbages that I am uneasy, 
but—” 

“T will not pluck a flower.” 

“Flowers? Good heavens, sir, they are at 
your service, every one of them, but—” 

“I will shut the gate close, every time that I 
enter.” 

“Ah, sir, while you are there, I shall have no 
fear; but it is when you depart. One may for- 
get—may be incautious !” 

















ches Iam tate y years old. At that age, a per- 
son is not apt to be incautious.’ 

“Eighty! Indeed—indeed you are right. At 
such an age, one is indeed apt to be cautious. 
Here, monsieur, is the key. I have the most en- 
tire confidence in the prudence of a man of your 
age.” 

Lovain eagerly seized the key. Forgetful of 
his part, he was about to descend the stairs four 
atatime; and if Hardstone had not politely 
offered his arm, begging him to be careful how 
he placed his feet, our hot-head would have 
thrown off his eighty years altogether. A mo- 
ment more, and Lovain gained the street. He 
threw himself into the arms of his trusty 
attendant. 

“Ah, my dear Oliver, how neatly I have de. 
ceived the jealous old fellow! So credulous as 
he was, too! But then I played my part so 
cepitally, that the most cunning of men might 
have been taken in.” 

Ina few moments after, a noise was heard. 
The two conspirators concealed themselves, and 
saw Hardstone go out of his house, casting care- 
ful looks on every side. 

“Good!” cried Oliver. “The enemy has 
gone; he yields to us the fort. I hear the clock 
strike ten. Everything is ready for your depar- 
ture, sir. The horses are put to; the carriage 
stands waiting, two hundred paces distant.” 

“We will make the most of the opportunity,” 
said Lovain. “ Put yourself on the watch, my 
dear Oliver, while I enter the garden.” 

Oliver obeyed. Lovain approached the gate. 
He thought that some one moved within the 
garden. 

“Is it you, my dear friend?” he asked, ina 
low voice. 

“ Yes, it is I, Lovain; enter quickly.” 

At the sound of this gentle voice, Lovain could 
scarce contain himself. He thrust the key into 
the lock, and was about to open the gate, when 
the intrusion of two quarrelsome fellows pre- 
vented him. These were a tragic and a comie 
poet, who, returning from the theatre, disputed 
strenuously ou the P e HM of 
their separate pursuits. 

“T tell you, sir, it is tragedy that moves the 
world!’ exclaimed the one. 

“Nonsense!” retorted the other. “It is com- 
edy, the art of the great Moliere, which can most 
employ the powers of genius.” 

“Tragedy!” cried the one. 

“Comedy!” cried the other. 

And so saying, they both at once fell upon 
poor Lovain, resolved to make him the arbi- 
trator of their claims, for said they : 

“Here is an old man, who ought to decide 
the matter in question—since, if he be as ancient 
as his dress declares him, he must have seen an 
abundance of tragedy and comedy outside, as 
well as inside of the theatre.” 

Lovain was angry. 

“Away with you!” he cried. “I care nothing 
about such trifles.” 

“ Trifles!” exclaimed both poets at once. 
“Monsieur, it is the greatest question in all 
literature.” 

“ T care nothing about your literature.” 

They persisted in their arguments. Lovain 
grew excited. He menaced them with voice 
and gesture. Tragedy was solemnly indignant. 
He extended his arm in an impressive manner. 





“Avaunt! Were not your hair so white, 
This hand should punish you to-night!” 


Lovain gave way to his fary. Casting him- 
self on the two poets, he shook them with a vigor 
which astonished them exceedingly. 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Comedy ; “let us 
go. Foradry old fellow like him, he seems 
wonderfully green in the fingers.” 

Lovain was relieved of their importunities ; but 
he had no more than placed his hand on the 
lock, when his attention was distracted by some 
person close at hand, launching out into a 
bravura air, capitally executed—although rather 
out of place, under the circumstances. The 
singer executed the most difficult trills, ranning 
over the notes with a marvellous volubility, in- 
terrupting nimse!f now and then, in order to 
praise his own efforts. 

“Delicious! ravishing! divine! © that I 
could meet with some amateur to whom I could 
sing my air! The thing is enough to make a 
man’s fortune, of itself. Ah, behold the very 
man I want!” 

Lovain had not yet succeeded in slipping back 
the rusty bolt ; and all at once he found himself 
assailed by the musician, who, with a prodigious 
flourish, informed the unfortunate auditor that 
he had just returned from Italy with five operas 
of his own composing, some few specimens of 
which he was desirous that Lovain should hear 
forthwith. They excelled everything past, pres- 
ent, and future. His audience would be in 
ecstacies. 

“Go along!” cried Lovain, in a voice of 
thunder. “I am deaf.” 

“Deaf or not, I'll wager that you'll hear me.” 

So saying, the composer struck up a prelude, 
when Lovain, with a kick altogether too vigorous 
for a man of eighty, put him effectually to flight. 
But fate had not yet finished her counter-tricks, 
for, at the instant when the gate had sprang 
ajar, a tipsy fellow tumbled against Lovain, 
sneering at the latter for attempting to intrude 
upon his palace grounds. 

“Hold your tongue!” he cried; “or I'll 
break your head. I am the Grand Turk! 
What are you prying around my seraglio for? 
Where is my grand vizier? I'll have you bow- 
stringed. ” 

“ What shall I do with the sot?” exclaimed 
Lovain in despair, as he straggled to prevent the 
tipsy fellow from entering the garden. ‘I shall 
have the police about my ears, presently.” 

Lackily, Oliver was hovering near. He heard 
the disturbance, and ran to the assistance of his 
young master. The drunken intruder saw him 
approaching. 

“ Here, my vizier,” he cried, “ seize this impu- 
dent fellow ; haul him away to execution.” 

Oliver’s ready wit instantly suggested the 
proper means. He dropped on his knees before 
the self-constituted sultan. 





“ Monsieur,” replied Lovain, “ will remember 


“Your royal highness mistakes,” he said- 
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“Tt aeananaath nen assault. Let | 
me inform your royal highness that the feast 
which you ordered is ready spread at the next | 
restorator’s. I have succeeded in procuring an 
abundance of good wine.” 

“Winet Ah, 'pon my soul, I feel awfully 
thirsty just now! Come on! You're the visier 
for my money. Hang me, but you know how 
to govern a kingdom nearly as well as I do 
myself.” 

Off he reeled. Nothing further hindered. 
Lovain was in the garden. He beheld his mis- 
tress ; he threw himself at her feet, and seized 
her beautiful hand. Who can paint his felicity ! 
They hastened from the garden ; they entered 
the street; they were safe. 

“ Come, charming unknown,” said Lovain, in 
alow and tremulous voice. “My carriage is 
scarce two steps from here, We will fly to 
Lyons.” 

“ To Lyons!” answered his companion, lifting 
the long veil which enveloped her. “ Not so; it 
is too great a distance for one of my age.” 

Astonished at this language, Lovain hastily 
turned his eyes on the young person whom he 
was carrying off, and by the light of a street 
lamp he beheld—his grandmother! He started 
back, and stood ionl with ish 
Suddenly, bursts of laughter assailed him on 
every side. Amelia had arrived, with five friends 
of Madame Beaumont. 

“ What, madame!” cried Lovain, awaking 
from his stupor. “Is this you ?” 

“Certainly, my dear; it is me whom you 
have carried off. The affair has given you a 
great deal of trouble, I know; but you will be 
well recompensed.”” 

“ But the portrait?” 

“Is mine.” 

“ Yours!” 

“Mine, I say. To tell tho truth, I dropped it 
as I was bringing it home from the jeweller’s, 
where I had carried it to be re-set in the modern 
style. I did not know, at the time, that it had 
fallen into so good hands. Do you doubt me! 
Give it me, then—I will soon convince you.” 

With these words, the good lady, smiling, 
pressed a secret spring at the back of the min- 
iature. The case separated at once from the 
ivory, revealing the following inscription : 





“ Madame Beaumont. Painted at the age of 
twenty years.” 

The poor fellow was now assailed with raillery 
on every side. 

“In love with his grandmother !”’ cried one. 

“They seem made for each other!” exclaimed 
@ second. 

“The very image of his grandfather on his 
wedding-day !” added a third, laughing. 

“Spare me, my friends—spare me!” ex- 
daimed Lovain, covered with confasion. 

“There, my dear,” continued the old lady, 
“do not be so bashful about it! I have turned 
many a headin my day. But come, Amelia! 
my friend seems a little downcast, for some rea- 





gon or other; do, I pray you, console him and 
bring him back to a better humor.” 

“Tam a fool!” exclaimed Lovain. 

“Tut, tut! don’t talk so, grandson. Not 
but that you may be a little in the right, with 
regard to the matter. But I had like to have 
forgotten. Allow me to introduce you to my 
very good friends, the two poets, the musician, 
and the Sultan of Turkey. Still, you ought to 
know their faces pretty well; for they have 
dined at my table every day for this week past. 
And Monsieur Hardstone !” 

“ Yes, a fool—and blind as a bat, into the 
bargain!” exclaimed Lovain, who began to re- 
cover in some measure from his confusion. 
“Can you forgive my folly, my friends? Dear 
Amelia, can you forgive my foolish freak 1” 

“Hear him, Amelia,” said the old lady. 
“Take mercy on the poor fellow—for I perceive 
that I must yield up my conquest to you, after 
all.” 

Amelia smiled, and extended her hand. Her 
eyes were dewy with moisture. 

“All's well that end’s well!” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘Come, my friends; the play is up.” 

On the very next day, Lovain became the 
husband of Amelia. Discovering in her a master- 
piece of grace, spirit and virtue, his lively imag- 
ination i ibly acc dated itself with 
pleasure to the every-day realities of life; nor 
did he ever find reason within himself to regret 
the fortune which had overtaken his prettily 
contrived scheme of Tue Evoremenrt. 
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BOME DOG. 


A gentleman left Holyoke one afternoon, 
lately, for this city in a buggy, taking « favorite 
dog with him. As they progressed toward Wil- 
liamsett, the gentleman amused himself by 
plaguing the dog, till he had got the animal in a 
state of complete worry. Presently the 
man’s hat blew off, and he went back it, 
leaving his horse and buggy standing in the 
road: the dog took advantage of his master’s 
absence to jump into and start the animal, who 
trotted gaily towards the river, followed by the 

ntleman yelling ‘‘ whoa,” to no purpose. His 
Krithful dog now took « pogition upon the seat, 
where he could keep an eye on his mmeter and 
another on the steed, to see fair play in the race. 
‘They approached the river, into which the wag 
gish brute drove, and, keeping his seat, floated , 
out behind the horse, who swam, after getting 
beyond his depth. They were seen, at this june- 
ture, by persons on the south shore, who put off 
in « boat, and yot them safely to land—the dog 
in high glee at his successful experiment in 
driving—and then went back after their owner, 
who will, no doubt, leave that dog behind next 
time he goes to ride.—Sj pring ficid Haptionn. 





——- «sccm eo) ——— 
AN ECLIPSE IN PERSIA. 


A traveller in Persia says: “One night there 
was an eclipse of the moon, and all the pots 
pans, and other sonorous instruments that could 
be found in Gheelaan, were in requisition w 
frighten away the beast which was supposed to be 
devouri ng the planet. A great deal of gunpow 
der was also expended, and one might easily 
have imagined that the town was attac Pree 
ently our cook began a tremendous assault apm 
& large saucepan, and the other servants dis 








charged their pistols and rifles, mach to the ase 
tance of the good cause. At last the inhabitasu 
reured to rest triumphant, as the beast was 


effectaally alarmed, and bad left the moon pre 
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cisely as be had found it, and round end bright 


as ever.”—New York Journal of Commerce 
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“Tt is the grand mufti, whom you assault. Let 
me inform your royal highness that the feast 
which you ordered is ready spread at the next 
restorator’s. I heve succeeded in procuring an 
abundance of good wine.” 

“Wine? Ah, ’pon my soul, I feel awfully 
thirsty just now! Come on! You're the vizier 
for my money. Hang me, but you know how 
to govern a kingdom nearly as well as I do 
myself.” 

Off he reeled. Nothing further hindered. 
Lovain was in the garden. He beheld his mis- 
tress ; he threw himself at her feet, and seized 
her beautiful hand. Who can paint his felicity ? 
They hastened from the garden; they entered 
the street; they were safe. 

“ Come, charming unknown,” said Lovain, in 
alow and tremulous voice. “My carriage is 
scarce two steps from here. We will fly to 
Lyons.” 

“To Lyons!” answered his companion, lifting 
the long veil which enveloped her. ‘“ Not so; it 
is too great a distance for one of my age.” 

Astonished at this language, Lovain hastily 
turned his eyes on the young person whom he 
was carrying off, and by the light of a street 
lamp he beheld—his grandmother! He started 
back, and stood motionless with astonishment. 
Suddenly, bursts of laughter assailed him on 
every side. Amelia had arrived, with five friends 
ef Madame Beaumont. 

“What, madame!” cried Lovain, awaking 
from his stapor. “Is this you ?” 

“Certainly, my dear; it is me whom you 
have carried off. The affair has given you a 
great deal of trouble, I know; but you will be 
well recompensed.”’ 

“But the portrait?” 

“Is mine.” 

“ Yours !” 

“Mine, Isay. To tell the truth, I dropped it 
as I was bringing it home from the jeweller’s, 
where I had carried it to be re-set in the modern 
style. I did not know, at the time, that it had 
fallen into so good hands. Do you doubt me? 
Give it me, then—I will soon convince you.” 

With these words, the good lady, smiling, 
pressed a secret spring at the back of the min- 
iature. The case separated at once from the 
ivory, revealing the following inscription: 


“Madame Beaumont. Painted at the age of 


twenty years.” 


The poor fellow was now assailed with raillery 
on every side. 

“In love with his grandmother!” cried one. 

“They seem made for each other!” exclaimed 
@ second. 

“The very image of his grandfather on his 
wedding-day !” added a third, laughing. 

“Spare me, my friends—spare me!” ex- 
daimed Lovain, covered with confusion. 

“There, my dear,” continued the old lady, 
“do not be so bashful about it! I have turned 
many a headin my day. But come, Amelia! 
my friend seems a little downcast, for some rea- 
son or other; do, I pray you, console him and 
bring him back to a better humor.” ; 

“Tam a fool!” exclaimed Lovain. 

“Tat, tut! don’t talk so, grandson. Not 
but that you may be a little in the right, with 
regard to the matter. But I had like to have 
forgotten. Allow me to introduce you to my 
very good friends, the two poets, the musician, 
and the Sultan of Turkey. Still, you ought to 
know their faces pretty well; for they have 
dined at my table every day for this week past. 
And Monsieur Hardstone !’”” 

“Yes, a fool—and blind as a bat, into the 
bargain!” exclaimed Lovain, who began to re- 
cover in some measure from his confusion. 
“Can you forgive my folly, my friends? Dear 
Amelia, can you forgive my foolish freak ?” 

“Hear him, Amelia,” said the old lady. 
“Take mercy on the poor fellow—for I perceive 
that I must yield up my conquest to you, after 
all.” 

Amelia smiled, and extended her hand. Her 
eyes were dewy with moisture. 

“All’s well that end’s well!” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘Come, my friends; the play is up.” 

On the very next day, Lovain became the 
husband of Amelia. Discovering in her a master- 
piece of grace, spirit and virtue, his lively imag- 
ination i bl itself with 
pleasure to the every-day realities of life; nor 
did he ever find reason within himself to regret 
the fortune which had overtaken his prettily 
contrived scheme of THe ELOPEMENT. 
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SOME DOG. 


A gentleman left Holyoke one afternoon, 
lately, for this city in a buggy, taking a favorite 
dog with him. As they progressed toward Wil- 
liamsett, the gentleman amused himself by 
plaguing the dog, till he had got the animal in a 
state of complete worry. Presently the gentle- 
man’s hat blew off, and he went back after it, 
leaving his horse and buggy standing in the 
road: the dog took advantage of his master’s 
absence to jump into and start the animal, who 
trotted gaily towards the river, followed by the 
gentleman yelling ‘“ whoa,” to no purpose. His 
faithful dog now took 2 pogition upon the seat, 
where he could keep an eye on his master and 
another on the steed, to see fair play in the race. 
‘They approached the river, into which the wag- 
gish brute drove, and, keeping his seat, floated 
out behind the horse, who swam, after getting 
beyond his depth. They were seen, at this junc- 
ture, by persons on the south shore, who put off 
in a boat, and got them safely to land—the dog 
in high glee at his successful experiment in 
driving—and then went back after their owner, 
who will, no doubt, leave that dog behind next 
time he goes to ride.— Springfield Republican. 





+ 
AN ECLIPSE IN PERSIA, 

A traveller in Persia says: ‘ One night there 
was an eclipse of the moon, and all the pots, 
pans, and other sonorous instruments that could 
be found in Gheelaun, were in requisition to 
frighten away the beast which was supposed to be 
devouring the planet. A great deal of gunpow- 
der was also expended, and one might easily 
have imagined that the town was attacked. Pres- 
ently our cook began a tremendous assault upon 
a large saucepan, and the other servants dis- 
charged their pistols and rifles, much to the assis- 
tance of the zood cause. At last the inhabitants 
retired to rest triumphant, as the beast was 
effectually alarmed, and had left the moon pre- 
cisely as he had found it, and round and bnght 
as ever.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—[continveEp.] 

In the corridor near the chamber of the sun 
they found Altamaha pacing to and fro, and 
chafing with anger. A few faithful slaves and 
two of his confidential llors stood a little 
apart from the fallen chief in stern and sorrowful 
silence. They looked at Monon eagerly, when 
she appeared, and then relapsed into their former 
moodiness. The outer gate of the court which 
had been barricaded, fell with aloud crash, which 
event was greeted with deafening cries. 

“‘Wretches! they contemn my authority ! they 
set me at nought!” exclaimed Altamaha, strik- 
ing upon his breast. 

“ They have eaten of the insane root and gone 
mad,” said Monon. 

“They are thundering at the door!” cried 
Silence. 

“The moment for action has come. What 
will you do ?” asked Philip, addressing the chief. 

“Twill die as I have lived—a ruler and a 
prince!” he proudly answered. 

“ Never sball it be said that a descendant of 
the great Montezuma yielded tamely to his fate. 
Ho! bring my battle-axe and my shield. The 
spirit of battle is upon me! I tremble for the 
fight !’”” 

Altamaha drew his form erect; his nostrils 
dilated like those of the war-horse ; through his 
parted lips his breath came and went pantingly. 

A trusty slave put the battle-axe in his hand. 
He shook the ponderous weapon aloft as if it 
were a fairy’s wand. 

“Senor,” he said, presently, in a suppressed 
voice, “thus far I have protected you; but I 
know not how much longer you will find security 
in the house of Montezuma. You and your 
friends were brought hither by my orders, and 
thus your lives were saved. Yonder deluded 
people would have burned you alive had you 
been carried to the village. They have discov- 
ered the stratagem. We had thought, son of a 
great nation, to renew the rites of our fathers, 
but—but my purpose changed. The victims 
were ready, yet I shrank and she shrank (point- 
ing to Monon) from the awful ordeal. The 
people grew impatient and demanded the terrible 
ceremony. I grew angry at their importunity 
and sent them home with sharp rebukes. Dele- 
gation after delegation of warriors visited me to 
demand the white maidens and the gold hunters ; 
but Ihave been firm. I will not bate a tithe of 
my dignity as a prince and a ruler. But,” he 
hesitated and struggled with his emotions, “it is 
hard to raise this arm against my own subjects 
—this arm which has been their strength and 
protection.” 

“ You are indeed a prince!” said Philip, full 
of admiration. 

“ Alas! I wear the empty title now. But I 
should feel less keenly my downfall had not the 
ingrates brought against me those thieving Indian 
dogs to besiege me in my own casa.” 

“I cannot stay. Defend, O chief, as you 
value life and honor, this noble maiden and the 
fair ladies of Santa Maria,” returned Philip, 
hurriedly. 

The casa shook beneath the blows of the as- 
sailants. A copper headed arrow whistled in at 
the window, and passing between Altamaha and 
Philip, was blunted upon the wall beside Monon. 
She did not move. 

“A return for many kindnesses!” said Alta- 
maha, scornfully. 

“To the vaults! to the vaults!” said Philip. 
And Silence flew down the spiral stairway like a 
bodiless shape, scarcely touching the steps with 
her nimble feet. ‘They reached the vaults. 

« ‘ Wave your torch, good girl,” said Philip. 

“ Dawson! Dawson! this way. Run for life. 
Bring your brave fellows. They are storming 
the casa. The ladies are in fearful danger.” 

The sonorous tones of Philip resounded 
through the labyrinths like the voice of a 
trumpet. 

“ Here! here!” answered the cheery voice of 
Dawson. ‘ Ready—ready and waitin’. Allers 
on hand when there’s anything in the line of 
scratch or scramble. Fellers—come on! Take 
that torch that’s stickin’ in the wall, some of ye. 
Ha! what's that dull, heavy sound ?” 

“ Those madmen are breaking down the door,” 
Philip replied. 

“ Where are Crannage and Mateo? My God! 
we must not forget them. Dawson, you and 
your men mount these stairs. nce at the top, 
your ears will guide you to the enemy. Let the 
man with the torch lead the way. I must not 
desert our friends in this horrible place.” 

“Up! up!” shouted Dawson. 

The bold band of trappers sprang up the stairs 
with the fleetness of mountain goats, leaving 
Philip and Silence in the vaults. 

“ Good girl, where shall we look ?” 

Silence shook her head. 

“To the dungeons! We will look in them 
all.”’ 

“ They count by scores,” said Silence. 

“No matter; necessity knows no law. Quick, 
girl, quick, for every arm is wanted yonder.” 

Silence ran toward the dungeons. 

“(Crannage! Crannage! Mateo! Mateo!” 
cried Philip. “ 

There was no response. They passed rapidly 
from dungeon to dungeon. The sharp crack of 
rifles reverberated to the foundations of the casa. 

“Thank God! There spoke our American 
trappers. They have met the hell-hounds. 
That volley, my girl, was the death knell of 
many. I burn to be there.” 

“Crannage! Mateo! Heavens! I shall die 
with impatience. Girl! girl! be quick.” 








The slave maiden darted onward. Philip con- 





tinued to call. A voice answered at length; it 
was the most musical sound he ever heard. 

“Where? where ?” he cried. 

“ Here! here!’ was the answer from two cells. 

Philip tried the doors ; they were fastened. 

“0, for some missile to beat down these ac- 
cursed obstacles. Hear them shout above! I 
can almost distinguish the strong voice of Daw- 
son. Girl, what shall I do? This door does 
not yield to my strength.” 

“ Run back and cast yourself against it with 
all your power,” suggested Silence. 

Philip did so, but the door did not yield. 

“ Again !” exclaimed Silence. 

Philip obeyed with no better success. 

“ Yet again!” screamed the girl. 

“T am frantic with delay!’ He retreated 
once more and flung himself against the door 
with the desperate energy of despair; it trem- 
bled and fell. Crannage sprang out. 

“Now for Mateo,” added Philip. Their 
united strength prevailed. Mateo was freed. 

“What means all this noise above—the rattle 
of fire-arms, outcries, and the dull tramp of feet ?” 
asked Crannage. 

“Tt means thatwe areallin danger. Possibly 
our last hour has come. The casa is besieged 
by the revolted subjects of Altamaha, who thirst 
for our blood. Andhark you, my friend! The 
ladies of Santa Maria are here, and the idolaters 
clamor for them, for an offering to their deity.” 

“Dios mio! The ladies of Santa Maria? 
Ernestine—” , 

“Yes, Ernestine, Genevra, Dolores, Zuba. 
Good girl, be quick. The stairs! the stairs!” 

“You stun me with your news!” said Cran- 
nage. “But,” he added, “I have no arms !” 

“You shall have arms,” returned Silence, 
running up the steps with unabated zeal. 

“In this chamber,” she said, when they had 

ted to the chamber of the sun, “you will 
find your arms. There, look in this corner, 
senors, there are your own rifles, pistols and 
knives.” 

“ Brave girl, yes; these are ours. Welcome, 
trusty weapons. Where are the ladies of Santa 
Maria ?” said Crannage. 

“Itis well asked. Attend to them first. The 
conflict is surging this way; they are pressing 
our friends upward ; they are crowded to the foot 
of yonder stairs,” said Philip. And snatching 
his pistol and rifle, he ran to join them. Ina 
moment he was in the melee. 

“Give it them! Down with the fire-worship- 
pers!” cried Dawson, in a voice of thunder. 
“Give ’em no quarter.” 

“Men, you fight for ladies—the fairest and 
best the sun ever shone upon !” shouted Philip. 

“For the ladies of Santa Maria!” exclaimed 
Dawson. 

“ For the ladies of Santa Maria!” reiterated 
the trappers. 

Philip discharged his revolvers in rapid suc- 
cession. Groans and curses filled the casa. 

“ The traitress—the sacrifices of the sun—the 
cursed gringos!” shrieked the thronging as- 
sailants. 

Step by step the handful of defenders yielded. 
They were upon the stairs, slowly giving place. 

“Save the ladies!” whispered Dawson to 
Philip. ‘ We'll stay here and die for em. Jes’ 
tell the dear critters, will ye, that rough Dave 
Dawson died for ’em. That’s all—jes’ tell ’em 


a Thad 

“God bless you!” said Philip. And he wrung 
his hand without trusting his voice to speak 
another word. He sprang up to the corridor 
where he had last seen Altamaha. He found 
him stretched upon his shield. His life-blood 
was ebbing from a terrible wound in the breast. 
Silence was holding a cup of water to his lips. 
A sorrowful smile flitted across his lips when he 
saw Philip. 

“Pale stranger,” he said quietly, “the chariot 
of death has come for Altamaha. The last 
prince of the race of Montezuma is passing 
away. He has kept his pledged word. He dies 
as he has lived, true to hisword. Save yourself 
and your people, if you can.” 

He paused, and then went on. 

“The maiden with the lily-skin has left a 
shadow upon the soul of Altamaha. Perhaps 
that shadow will grow bright in the spirit land. 
White man, farewell ; Altamaha dies.” 

The chieftain ceased to speak, smiled pleas- 
antly upon Philip, sank down upon his shield 
and expired. The fierce combatants were now 
near the top of the stairs. 

“Where are the ladies *” cried Philip. 

“Crannage and Pablo are leading them 
through the subterranean passage, in hopes to 
escape that way,” replied Silence. 

“And Monon! Good heavens, where is 
Monon?” 

“TL know not. We must seek her.” 

Philip ran to the chamber of the sun; she was 
not there, and he rushed from room to room, 
calling her name, while the sound of conflict 
came nearer. Streaming with perspiration, be- 
grimmed with powder and blood, maddened 
with fear lest Monon had fallen into the hands of 
the assailants, he sprang from place to place with 
frantic speed. He came at length to an open 
door. He looked in and beheld a chamber 
brilliant with costly robes. It was the sacred 
chamber, to be trodden by no feet save those of 
the priestess. 

Philip entered the consecrated apgrtment, and 
was about to turn away in disappointment, when 
he beheld the object of his search lying senseless 
upon the floor. 

“‘She’s dead !” he exclaimed. 

Taking her in his arms the young man fol- 
lowed Silence. When they reached the chamber 
of the sun, the fight was raging in the corridor. 
Philip bore his precious burden down the wind- 
ing stairs. The cool air of the vaults partially 
restored her ; he felt her heart beating against his. 

“ Where am I?” she asked. 

“Glorious Monon, you are with one who is 
ready to die for you; you rest upon the heart 
that worships you.” 

“ Free me,” she said, with a blush of shame. 

“If you will not be saved, we will sit down 
and perish together,” said Philip, releasing her. 

“I can walk; come this way. I am weaker 
than I thought. Silence, give me your arm.” 











Leaning upon the slave girl, Monon led the 
way through various intricacies. She came, at 
length, to where the roof was lower and the pas- 
sage narrower. She entered, followed by Philip 
and Silence. What asingular spectacle met their 
gaze! A vault was before them, full of treasure. 
Gold and silver was heaped in massy ingots 
nearly to the roof. The young soldier beheld all 
this in speechless surprise. 

“ Senor,” said Monon, in a tremulous voice, 
“behold! look! feast your eyes upon the spark- 
ling dross. Here are an hundred ransoms for as 
many kings.” 

She stopped—went on again. 

“« Consider all this treasure—weigh it well— 
reflect upon its valae—and—and choose between 
it and the priestess of the sun.” 

“JT want no treasure but this,” answered 
Philip, springing forward and straining Monon 
to his heart. 

“It is @ough!” sighed Monon, while a glori- 
ous smile irradiated her divine face. 

“The ordeal is past—you cast from you a 
mountain of gold—you receive a creature of dust 
and ashes.” 

“T can ask no more of fate !” exclaimed Phil- 
ip. ‘My aspirations are answered. I am—I 
am more than content—I am happy in the pos- 
session of this adorable being !” 

While Philip was giving expression to his 
transports, Silence was loading herself with 
golden ingots. When she had appropriated as 
much as she could carry, she admonished the 
happy Philip that it was time to resume their 
flight. They were more fortunate than they had 
dared to hope. The tent which had been erected 
over the concealed outlet was empty. They 
emerged in safety from the horrible vaults of the 
casa. Behind the tent several horses were 
fastened, that had been ridden there by the 
rebellious Montezumas. Philip mounted one 
with his now conscious burden, and Silence 
sprang upon the back of another. They were 
about to move away when they heard the voice 
of Dawson. 

“Fellers—come on! Dave Dawson knows 
what he’s about. We'll bafile ’em yet. If the 
ladies—bless their dear hearts—are safe, I am 
satisfied ; for this beats everything in the line of 
scratch and scramble that I ever see; and I’ve 
seen all that’s worth seein’, and know all that’s 
worth knowin’.” 

Very soon Dawson and his surviving compan- 
ions issued from the tent. The first inquiry of 
Dave was for the ladies of Santa Maria. Silence 
assured him that Pablo (to whom she had given 
particular instruction) and Crannage had already 
conducted them to a place of safety. 

“No doubt,” said Philip, “ that they mounted 
some of the horses of the invaders, as we have 
done, and await us on the plains toward the 
mountains.” 

“I would look once more upon the casa 
Montezuma,” said Monon, in a mournful voice. 

The eyes of the whole party were instantly 
turned toward that ancient and mysterious pile. 
While they looked, the massive walls suddenly 
lifted high in air—a terrible explosion followed 
—a black and fearful column of smoke leaped 
up—there was a crash of masonry that shook the 


earth. 

When the dark pall of smoke cleared away, 
the casa Montezuma had passed forever from 
human sight. Naught but a heap of smoulder- 
ing rubbish remained, with which was mingled 
in awful confusion mutilated bodies and dissev- 
ered limbs. 

“Tt was the work of Alco,” said Silence, 
“and he has perished with them.” 

“ Alas for my people!” sighed Monon. “ The 
eternal fires will pale and go out in the mountain 
estufa !” 

“But my love will burn forever!’ whispered 
Philip. 

“The danger is past,” she added, anon. 
“Let those brave men go back and enrich them- 
selves. Silence, lead them to the vault where 
are stored the treasures of the Montezumas.” 

This suggestion was too reasonable and prac- 
tical to be neglected by the trappers. They re- 
turned after the absence of half an hour, stag- 
gering under the weight of gold. Horses were 
then caught and saddled at leisure, and anon the 
parties were moving across the plains toward the 
mountains. They found Crannage and Pablo 
with the ladies of Santa Maria awaiting their 
coming. 

With characteristic kindness the trappers in- 
sisted upon making the two former equal sharers 
in the spoils. They reached Santa Maria with- 
out accident, where Pablo’s mother had been 
previously sent by Monon. 

Genevra had preserved the mysterious manu- 
script that she had found at the casa, and upon 
showing it one day to Francisca, it led to a curi- 
ous development, for she recognized the writing 
as her own. It was indeed her own history, for 
she was the unfortunate captive. She had failed 
to escape by the secret passage ; but was saved 
by a marriage with Altamaha’s father, of which 
union Pablo was sole offspring. Her Montezuma 
husband—who, to his credit be it spoken, treated 
her with the utmost tenderness—dying soon after 
the birth of Pablo, charged his people in his last 
moments to treat with becoming respect his sur- 
viving wife. It was to Francisca that Monon 
was indebted for that knowledge which had 
surprised Philip at his first meeting with her. 

The Montezamas at length grew jealous of 
her influence upon the mind of the young priest- 
ess, and shé was obliged to fly from their midst. 
She took refuge in the mountain of gold that 
came so near bringing him to a fearful death. 

Monon, shortly after reaching Santa Maria, 
renounced her dazzling but fallacious religion, 
and embraced the Christian faith; which impor- 
tant event was speedily followed by her marriage 
with Philip. 

Pablo and Crannage were wedded, two months 
later; the first to Genevra and the second to 
Ernestine ; while Dave Dawson extorted a prom- 
ise from Zaba to consider his case in the most 
favorable light. As for Silence, she still lives 
with her mistress at Santa Maria, faithful and 
devoted. 

The secret of Tax Movwtaix or Goxp died 
with the last of the Montezumas. 


| 
| 
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Housetwrfe's Repartment. 


(Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Pumpkin Batter. 
| Wash the pumpking clean, take out the seeds, and 
scrape the inside out with a strong iron spoon. Boil till 
soft, and rub it through a coarse sieve. When strained, 
| put itinto a kettle and boil slowly all day, stirring it 
often. Put in a large handful of salt. When nearly 
done, add a pint of molasses, or a pound of brown sugar, 
| to each gallon of pumpkin. Before it is quite done, add 
allspice, cinnamon, ginger and nutmeg, one or all, as you 
may fancy. Put it into jars when done—large ones are 
best. Tie it up tight, and it will keep until Aprilor May, 
in a cold place, if you scald it when spring comes on. It 
is a good sauce for table use, and is always ready for pies, 
with the usual addition of eggs and milk. It is much 
less trouble, and far better, than ‘ dried pumpkin.” 








Receipt for washing Clothes. 

Take one pound of soda and half a pound of unslaked 
lime, put them icto a gallon of water, and let them boil 
twenty minutes; let it stand till cool; then drain off, 
and put it in a stone jug or jar. Soak your dirty clothes 
over night, or until they are wet through; then wring 
them out and rub on plenty of soap, and in one boiler of 
clothes, well covered with water, add one teaspoonful of 
the washing-fluid. Boil half an hour briskly; then wash 
them thoroughly through one suds, and rinse them well 
through two waters, and your clothes will look better 
than the old way of washing twice before boiling. This 
“feceipt is invaluable, and every poor tired woman should 
try it. With a patent tub to do the little rubbing, the 
washerwoman might take the last novel and compose 
herself on the lounge, and let the washing do itself. 





Pomatum. 

Melt gently, in a clean pan, two parts of hog’s lard and 
one part of beef suet, both of the best quality, and care- 
fully ‘‘ rendered ;” and adding one part of flowers, care) 
fully picked (orange flowers, etc.), or if a solid substance, 
coarsely bruised, and macerating for twenty-four hours, 
occasionally stirring, and observing to keep the veasel 
covered as much as possible. The next day the mixture 
must be re-melted, and well stirred for a short time; 
after which it must be poured into canvass bags, which, 
being then securely tied, must be submitted to a power- 
ful pressure, gradually i d.—Common p 3 
lard, two pounds; beef suet, one pound; essence of lem- 
on, one drachm. 


Hair Dye. 

A perfectly safe nair dye presents itself in pyrogallic 
acid, which may be prepared for this purpose by exposing 
powdered nut-galls to heat in a hemispherical glass or por- 
celain vessel, covered with tissue or filtering paper pasted 
round its edges, and surmounted with a bell glass. The 
pyrogallic acid thus obtained is to be dissolved in water, 
purified by digesting the solution with animal charcoal, 
then concentrated and mixed with some alcohol to pre- 
vent its decomposition. This tincture applied to the 
hair, browns it; but it must not be allowed to touch the 
hands, as its stain eannot easily be effaced. 








To revive Black Lace. 

Steep the lace in porter which has stood long enough 
to become slightly stale; rub it about in a basin until 
perfectly soaked, then press out the liquid by squeesing, 
carefully avoiding wringing, which would tear or fray 
the lace. After stretching it to ite proper width, pin it 
out todry. This will be found preferable to the use of 
gum water, for imparting to the lace the requisite degree 
of stiffening or dressing, and will make it appear as beau- 
tiful as when new. 

To dye Kid Gloves. 

To dye kid gloves brown, yellow, or tan color, steep 
saffron in boiling soft water for twelve hours, then hav- 
ing sewed up the tops of the gloves, to prevent the dye 
from staining the insides, wet them over with a sponge 
dipped into the liquor. The quantity of saffron, as well 
as water, depends on how much dye may be required, 
and their relative proportion on the depth of celor want- 
ed. Aconimon teacup will contain sufficient quantity 
for a pair of gloves. 





For cleaning Mahogany. 

One ounce of beeswax, finely cut; one ounce of white 
wax; a teaspoonfal of resin, very finely pounded. Put 
the ingredients into a pan, with a gill of turpentine. 
Keep it inacold place, frequently stirring it. When it 
is quite dissolved, add to it half a gill of spirits of wine; 
stirring it well together. Itisthenfitforuse. Keep the 
jar closely covered when not used. 





Croquets. 

Pound, in a marble mortar, cold veal and fowl, with a 
little suet, some chopped lemon-peel, lemon thyme, 
chives, and parsley. Season with nutmeg, pepper, and 
salt; mix all well together, and add the yolk of an egg 
well-beaten ; roll it into balls, and dip them into an egg 
beaten up, then sift bread crumbs over them, and fry 
them in butter. 


Carrot Fritters. 

Beat two or three boiled carrots te a pulp with a spoon : 
add to them six eggs and a handful of flour; moisten 
them with either cream, milk, or white wine, and sweeten 
them. Beat all together well, and fry in boiling lard. 
When of a good color, take them off and squeeze on them 
the juice of a Seville orange, and strew over fine sugar. 





Lime-Water in Making Bread. 

It has lately been found that water, saturated with 
lime produces in bread the same whiteness, softness and 
capacity of retaining moisture, as results from the use of 
alum; while the former removes all acidity from the 
dough, and supplies an ingredient needed in the struc- 
ture of the bones. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rm 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this 
each year has added to its great popularity and une- 
qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve its remark- 
able success. he members of any family in which 
| Batxov’s Prororiat is @ weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
| realize and exhibit @ larger degive of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirab 
for improvement and inst n. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an sverage of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who ma: among us. 

om Te civos oricinal views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings. north and south. 
large and elegant historical en- 


| {> It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 

of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 

regular contributors to Baliou’s Pictorial. 

(7 It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid engravings. 

I> Thus forming « paper original in its design, aad 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year......... Pr 
subscribers, = 









person sending us * 
rate, shall receive the therteenth copy " 
Any ter can receive a copy of the paper to his 
| own address ot the lowsst rete 

(> Sample copice t when destred 
| Pulsiiins ost Gioeoes, Oy M.M. BAl4oU 
| Xo 2 Winter Street, Boston, Mans. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIZZIE. 





BY GEORGE ‘A. BR. DONALDSON. 


I have seen the rose on thy cheek, dear love, 
And a smile on thy lip so cherry red, 

But the form of death, with its chilly breath, 
Has taken the rose, and the smile has fled. 

I stand by the grave that is covered with flowers, 
Where the roses red in beauty bloom, 

But I think not of flowers, but of happy hours, 
Before you were laid in the cold, cold tomb. 


But my eye grows dim, and the tear-drops flow, 
And my heart grows chilly and cold, 

My thoughts turn to thee, and my head bows low, 
When I think of the days of old. 

But the time will come when again we shall meet, 
When free from all sorrow and pain, 

When the eye will close, and the heart cease to beat, 
Then in heaven we will ne’er part again. 





CALMNESS. 
There is a calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe; 
There is a  neeee that dwells within the breast, 
When all without is stormy and distrest; 
There is a light that gilds the darkest hour; 
When dangers thicken, and when tempests lower; 
That calm is faith, and hope and love is given; 
That peace remains when all beside is riven; 
That light shines down to man direct from heaven. 

James EpMEsTon. 





PEACE OF MIND. 
O peace of mind! thou lovely "aha 
Thou softest soother of the bre: 
Dispense thy balmy store: 
Wing all our thoughts to reach the skies, 
Till earth, diminished to our eyes, 
Shall vanish as we soar.—Go.psMira. 





INNOCENCE AND GUILT 


How the Ama 
As in gentle slumber, pass away! 
But to cut off the knotty thie of life 
In guilty men, must force stern Atropos 
To use her sharp knife often.—MassincEr. 


A Gale of Merican Lite, 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MYRA THE GIPSEY. 


BY ANNA M. conga 

















Cross my palm with shining gold, 

Show your white, veined hand to me, 
And I your future will unfold, 

Reveal to you its mystery. 

“ Hist!” 

The low but deep, earnest exclamation was 
uttered by a handsome, swarthy man, and he 
laid his hand warningly upon the shoulder of his 
companion. The speaker was Morelos, chief of a 
band of gipsies who always hovered round in thé 
extensive eastern valley of the Sierra Madre. 
His companion by his dress and manners showeil 
himself to be a Mexican grandee. A moment’s 
pause, then Morelos began to move forward with 
rapid steps, his companion followed him silently. 
Among giant trees, through tangled underbrush, 
and across streams, the two men went for nearly 
amile. Don Pedraza followed, but his eye ex- 
pressed distrust, and he kept one hand upon his 
rapier. Arrived at last in a dense thicket, 
Morelos stopped and turned to face his compan- 
ion. Quick as a flash Don Pedraza’s sword 
flew from its scabbard and he put himself on the 
defensive. 

“Diablo! put up your plaything. You wished 
to speak with me on an important subject, I 
thought ; here we are free from all prying ears.” 
And so saying Morelos threw himself carelessly 
on the grass, while his handsome lip curled 
scornfally, and his dark eyes flashed. 

“Ah, well, one cannot be too careful. You 
are sure you are free from intrusion here, then. 
Have you a mind to make a little lump of gold?” 

“TI don’t object, provided there is excitement 
in the making it. What am I to do?” 

“ Only kill a woman.” 

“Sacra! I don’t like to kill them. Never 
mind, if you pay enough, I will do it.” 

“T will give you as much silver and gold as 
your mule’s panniers will hold, one side full of 
gold, the other of silver.” 

“That’s generous. I will doit. Now, who 
must I kill ?” 

“Tn your tribe there is an artful gipsey girl 
called Myra, I think. Do you know her ?” 

The chief’s eyes flashed fire, but he nodded 
his head. 

“My son Hubert has seen her, pretends he 
loves her and wishes to marry her. It shall not 
be. She must be poisoned, assassinated, drowned, 
I don’t care what, provided she is got out of this 
world, and you must do it.” 

“I promised blindly, Don Pedraza. It is 
forbidden for any of the tribe to kill another, 
especially a woman, unless in revenge, or to wipe 
away dishonor. I have no revenge to gratify by 
killing Myra, and I cannot do it. She is the 
favorite of the tribe, and must not receive foul 
play !” 

“ How now, scoundrel!” said Don Pedraza, 
his rage making him forget his conciliatory tone. 
“ Will you dare refuse to get her out of the way ? 
I will hire a rascal less honorable than yourself.” 

“ You will find it very hard, nay, impossible 
to find one in my tribe willing to kill the beauti- 
ful Myra. I said I would not kill her, but I will 
give you my promise that your son shall never 
marry her; she shall be hid from him, he may 
think her dead, and that will answer the samo 
purpose. Have no fears, Don Pedraza, that I 
shall fail in my words, for it is to my own ail- 
vantage to keep one of our tribe from weddin;r 
one not of ourrace. Go, and be sure I will keep 
my word, as a gipsey only knows how to,” he 
muttered, in a deep tone; and at the same time 
he pushed aside the bushes, pointed to a beaten 
track, and telling Don Pedraza to follow it 
closely and he would reach home. 

With many a fearful glance behind, Don Pe- 
draza went on his way. The keen, dark eyes of 
the gipsey chief followed him till H® was out of 
sight, then uttering a low, clear whistle, he again 
threw himself on the grass. The sounds had 
scarcely died away, when a rustling was 
heard in the bushes and another man made his 
appearance. 





“ How did you relish the old man’s proposition, 
Morelos ?” asked the new comer, with a grin on 
his wide mouth. 

“Diablo! I could scarcely keep my fingers 
from the old hound’s throat! How well I should 
have relished to have given that proud windpipe 
a friendly squeeze, and seen those great, sus- 
picious eyes start from their sockets, and that 
wicked, lying tongue hanging out of his foul 
mouth. Enough. So he thought I would kill 
Myra, beautiful Myra whom I love like my soul, 
who is my sun, moon, everything to me. Out 
upon the old fool. I’d sooner kill that baby- 
faced son of his, whom I hate, for he has won the 
love of Myra from me. Already I see her eyes 
flash, end the color mount in her fair cheek when 
he approaches. Curse upon him for a false man 
my rival and deadly enemy.” 

“Well, what is the end of all this prating and 
ranting? What plan have you in your head ?” 

« Listen, I promised the old don, f@ol that he 
is! that I would prevent his son from marrying 
the girl, that he should never see her more, and I 
will keep my word to the letter.” And Morelos 
clenched his fist and showed his white teeth like 
a wolf at bay. For a moment he seemed to give 
himself up to feelings of deadly hate, then re- 
sumed ina hard tone, “ The young don comes 
to our camp; I will drug his wine and when in- 
sensible he will easily fall a prey to the assassin’s 
steel. When he is dead, Myra will forget him, 
and become mine. You understand, the wine 
must be given to him in the silver charm-cup ; as 
an honored guest, he must have the most precious 
goblet. Precious it will be, to both himself and 
me ; he will gain a heavenly kingdom, a seat in 
Paradise, and I my revenge! ‘The cups must 
be filled beforehand; Myra shall give the fatal 
drink to her lover. We must now away.” So 
saying, the two gipsies arose and left the grove. 

When the sound of their footsteps had died 
away, the branches were again parted and a girl 
of almost fairy lightness and beauty appeared. 
The figure was of the medium. height, slender, 
though exquisitely rounded, and full of activity ; 
the face was rather dark, not as dark as the 
gipsies usually are, but with the southern tinge. 
Her large, dark eyes flashed brightly, and, as she 
stood, her lips were parted with horror, just show- 
iny the white teeth. Her dress was a dark blue 
skirt, edged with silver embroidery, and scarlet 
waist trimmed with black and gold. Her long, 
dark hair was braided with coins and ribbons of 
rel and blue. This was Myra the gipsey belle. 
She listened awhile, with her hands parting the 
luxuriant green boughs. All was still, and with 

one bound she stood in the centre of the clearing. 

“Holy virgin! Don Carlos tyreutened with 
assassination because he loves me! Yes he 

loves me, and I bless him for that, but Ihate the 
chief, and Morelos shall feel that my hute is as 
deadly as his own.” And she clasped her hands 
while her beautiful face assumed an expression 
of deadly determination. “I will save Don 
Carlos, or perish. I am to be cup bearer. 
Morelos beware !” 

The glorious western sun was just setting, 
throwing a goryeous, crimson light over a scene 
calculated for a painter’s pencil. In the little 
shaded dell, almost hid by rocks and trees was 
seated a band of swarthy gipsies. Their atti- 
tudes were varicd, easy and careless. Men, 
women and children in knots were scattered over 
the green plain. One group in the shadow of a 
rock was conspicuous. Several men, and some 
of the prettiest girls of the tribe were sitting upon 
a little knoll, and among them sat young Don 
Carlos Pedraza and the beautiful Myra. They 
laughed, chatted and sung ; at last Morelos gave 
orders fur wine. 

“Myra, you may bring the goblets, and I beg 
Signor Pedraza will take a cup of wine with us 
for friendship’s sake ?” 

“ Thanks, sir chief, with such an invitation and 
beautiful cup-beurer, I will accept with pleasure.” 
And he smiled as Myra tripped by him. 

She soon returned, bearing two goblets, one of 
silver, richly chased and studded with gems, the 
other of rich, scarlet glass. She was about offer- 
ing the glass goblet to Don Carlos, but Morelos 
spoke. 

“Not so. Give Don Carlos the silver goblet, 
and may he find the pleasure and remedy for all 
ills in it, that Ihave always found. Llere’s to 
the health and increased beauty of the cup- 
bearer !”” 

As Myra handed the goblet to Carlos she 
whispered hurriedly : 

“ Feign sleepiness when you have drank, but 
as you value your life do not sleep—watch and 
be ready.” 

Myra then laughed and began to dance and 
play on her guitar as they drank. Carelessly 
though she acted, her eye watched every change. 
She saw, as the chief yawned, so did Don Carlos, 
and when, after a few attempts at wakefulness, 
he called for a blanket and rolled himself in it, 
she knew he had heeded her words. Unsuspect- 
ed, Myra had drugged all the wine, except that 
of Jdon Carlos, and one by one the gipsies fell 
into a heavy slumber. One hour she watched 
till all was safe, then rose and touched Don 
Carlos. 

“ Arouse thee! not one moment is to be lost. 
Give me your cap and mantle; this night you 
were to have been killed, stabbed while lost in the 
torpor induced by drugged wine. You must fly, 
anil your cap and cloak will deceive the mur- 
dcrers, and Morelos will be slain by his own 
hielings. Up and fly, and when safe, give one 
thought to the poor gipsey girl Myra, who loved 
you only too well. Farewell—fly !’” 

“Not one step will I go without you, dearest 
Myra.” 

“That is folly! Go! Iam happy in know- 
ng that I saved you from an ignoble death. Go, 
I implore you.” 

“It is no use, I will not stir till you go with 
me; if you refuse to accompany me, I will stay 
her and await my coming fate.” 

“Tf you stay, both are lost!” 

“Tf you go, Myra, both are saved. I implore 
you, dearest Myra, to fly with me.” 

“T’ll follow, but you go now, for to be found 
here would be death. Go, and I will put your 
mantle and sombrero on Morelos—that done, I 
will m.eet you in the glen beside the brook.” 





“If you are not there, Myra, in fifteen minutes, 
I will return.” So saying, Don Carlos left the 
place. 





“What can you do, child?” asked a tall, ele- 
gant lady, of a young girl who stood before her. 
The lady was very handsome, though her face told 
of a grief always present,shedding a gentle sadness 
over her whole life. She was elegantly dressed, 
and reclined in a richly cushioned chair. 

“ Alas, lady, it is not much I cando. I can 
dance, sing, tell fortunes and embroider. My 
former life, as you know, has not fitted me for a 
lady’s maid.” The young girl spoke very sadly, 
but her rich, sweet voice seemed to wake a chord 
in the lady’s heart, for she motioned the girl to 
sit on a stool by her side. 

“No, Don Carlos told me of your life, and 
though I gave him a promise to do what I could 
for you, I scarcely expected to find such a person. 
Truly, child, I expected to see a wild, elf-like 
being, who scarcely knew how to enter a door. 
Tell me your name.” 

“My name is Myra.” 

“Iv’sa pretty name. Who were your parents?” 

“T cannot tell you that, lady. The chief of 
the tribe told me I was brought to them one dark 
night by one of the tribe and given to old 
Stella, and in a few days the man died. Old 
Stella was ever kind to me, but she died long 
ago—over a year—since then I’ve been my own 
mistress, going where I pleased, doing as I 
pleased, if not against the rules of the tribe. A 
few days before old Stella died, when she laid 
sick, came into the tent angry with some coarse- 
ness of my companions, and exclaimed against 
them; Stella raised herself from her blanket and 
said, ‘Myra, my child, be careful, your blood 
will show itself one day.’ I never knew what 
she meant, and when I asked any of my com- 
panions they only laughed and mocked, saying 
she meant I’d fly into a rage some day about 
nothing. Idon’t think that is what she meant, 
but I can’t tell. When I asked Stella what her 
meaning was, she only shook her head. That is 
all I can tell you of myself. How I came here, 
how I came to leave the tribe, you know from 
Don Carlos.” 

“Were you sorry to leave, Myra? Would 
you have remained with the tribe if you could 
with safety ?” 

“O no, lady, no, if Ican only become good 
and useful. 1 have always hated the life I led. 
I never would lie and steal as the other girls did. 
I could not do it, and Stella never made me, 
When my companions teased me, Stella would 
send them away. Do you think, lady, I will 
ever grow like you, so good ?” 

“Yes, child, and better far. I will teach you 
as I would my own child. Go now with Jeanette 
and she will give you other clothes, and when 
you have rested you may come to me again.” 

Myra kissed the lady’s hand, and followed 
the old nurse from the room, wondering if she 
would ever be so graceful and lovely as Donna 
Lina Hermosa. 

Don Hermosa entered the room smiling. 

“ What freak now, Lina? Are you going to 
undertake to tame a real wild Zingari girl ?” 

“Yes, but she doesn’t seem so wild, and, Rod- 
rigo, there is something in her large, dark eyes, 
and rich voice, which reminds me of our lost 
child. Had she lived she would have been just 
the age of this young girl, and could not be more 
beautiful surely. Already I feel as if this gipsey 
girl were sent me as a blessing from Heaven. 
Then, too, your young friend Don Carlos loves 
her, and I will try and make her worthy of him, 
for you know I am not one to thwart a Icving 
heart.” 

So it was settled that Myra was to become an 
inmate of Don Rodrigo’s palace. She soon be- 
came Donna Lina’s especial charge, and by her 
docility, intelligence and gentle temper, endeared 
herself to all around her. 

One day Donna Lina was reclining on her 
couch, and Myra sitting on her low seat beside 
her, when she asked her if she would sing and 
dance for her, as she did in the days of her roving 
life. Myra smiled, though her face was mantled 
with a rich blush, and she rather reluctantly took 
her guitar, for the memory of her gipsey life 
filled her with feelings of shame now. And one 
who had seen her in her former life would scarcely 
recognize him now. Her face had lost much of 
the darkness incident to an exposed life, mein 


Donna Lina then touched a spring, and it 


opened, disclosing two miniatures, one of her- 
self, the other a portrait of Don Rodrigo. At 
sight of these pictures she clasped the wondering 
girl in her arms, covering her with passionate 
kisses. 

“My child! my child! My heart told me you 
were not drowned, as, was supposed. All is 
clear now, you were stolen from me by the 
gipsies. I always thought so, for your body 
never could be found. When Don Carlos brought 
you to me, my heart felt a strange thrill. I 
longed then to clasp you to my heart so long 
desolate. How can I thank Don Carlos?” 

“ For what ?” and the handsome figure of Don 
Rodrigo accompanied by Don Carlos appeared 
at the door. 

The sory was soon told, and the happy Myra 
was folded in the arms of her father. 

“ For this you were wondering how you should 
pay Don Carlos, was it?” asked Don Hermosa, 
when his feelings would let him speak. 

“ Yes, I asked the question, but it was an idle 
one, for I know. His eyes speak forhim. Yes, 
Carlos, my friend,” said Lina Hermosa, turning 
with a bright smile to the young man, “I know 
what you wish, and I know, too, that it would 
give my child happiness. She is yours, but you 
must spare her to us for along while yet.” And 
rising, Donna Lina took her husband’s arm, and 
walked from the room, leaving the lovers to 
their new-found happiness. 

Just ayear from that time, Don Carlos Pedraza 
wedded Myra Hermosa. It was her father and 
mother’s wish that she should retain the pretty 
name given her by the gipsies. The wedding was 
a splendid one, and when in the midst of the fes- 
tivities an old, withered gipsey made her appear- 
ance, begging to tell the fortune of the bride, she 
was permitted to do so, and went away loaded 
with gold, rejoicing but never suspecting that the 
delicate jewelled hand of the blushing bride was 
the hand of her old pupil Myra Tue Gipsry. 

FRENCH MORALS, 


Drunkenness (in the towns in the south of 
France) is rarely seen, street brawling cannot 
exist, ‘and all public immoralities so ottensive to 
decency are rigidly suppressed. ‘The absurd scan- 
dals retailed against private conduct in French 
society, are grossly exaggerated ; nothing can be 
more devoid of truth than the wholesale assertions 
of many writers, who have taken their tone from 
a dissipated capital, and applied their deductions 
to the whole nation. Jt 1s a conclusion highly 
creditable to the whole of the south, at least, tat, 
among the numerous visitors, there are tew who 
do not reside in the country with pleasure, and 
leave it with regret.—French Sketches. 





Floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





A simple wreath of spotless tlowers 
Is ail my hand has learned to twine ; 
But dv not scorn the humbie gift, 
‘Lis offered from my heart w toine.—MaRgLanp. 





Imparting Odor to Flowers. 
An Ateian Las gives an pesorane of a florist who has 
made Pp ri ts in heaping over 





the roots of towers an odoriferous compost, and thus 
produced the required scent By means, for instance, of 
a decoction of roses, he has given to the rhododéndron 
the perfect odor of the rose. ‘To insure success, however, 
the seeds themselves of the plant to which it is desired to 
impart fragrance should be acted upon. Let them be 
immersed for two or three days in any essence that may 
be preferred, and then thoroughly dry them in the shade, 
and shortly after sow them. This operation is to give 
scent to those plants which have none whatever. 


Budding Roses. 

Budding ought not to be done when the sap is too wa- 
tery, which may be known by the bark being very thiu 
and delicate, on being raised with the buddiug knife. It 
should be quite hard and firm, and at the same time sep- 
arating readily and easily irom the wood. ‘I'he condition 
of the scious is also of importance. Buds taken from the 
shoots in active growth are not so gcod as those selected 
from branches that have parcially exhausted themselves. 
To this end, stopping a strong growing shoot a fe» Jays 
before it is to be used for budding, checks the circulation 
upwards, and throws more organizable matter into the 
buds. 





Lilies. 
The handy mins, deserving most attention, are the 
did i and its varieties, tigrinum, 
concolor, and martagon. These, with our native species, 
are all very beautiful. They should be planted from 
three to five inches deep, according to the size of the 
bulb, and need not be taken up oftener than once in 
every re or four years. None of the species can be 








uriant black hair was no longer or 
with coins and gay ribbons, but braided neatly 
and wound round her small, well-shaped head. 
The lithe, full form was set otf by a closely fitting 
dress of blue silk, and her small hands shaded 
by lace rufiles. 

“Go, dear Myra, and put on your quaint dress, 
and all, that I may see you as you looked when 
timid and blushing you came to me.” 

Myra obeyed and went out of the room. She 
soon returned, and after a little hesitation began 
to dance with all her former abandon and life. 
Backwards, forwards, on her toes, on one foot, 
like some creature of air she bounded. In one 
of her bounds, a little chain which she always 
wore round her neck became unfastened, and a 
glittering trinket fell at the feet of Donna Lina, 
who stooped and picked it up. No sooner did 
she see it, than she screamed and fainted away. 
A moment and Myra and old Jeanette were by 
her side, endeavoring to revive her. Jeanette 
pushed Myra away. 

“Go, you wild, good-for-nothing girl. Did 
you know no better than when my dear lady is 
so weak, to put on your disgraceful toggery and 
make such a noise in her room ?” 

“She told me to.” 

Just then Donna Lina opened her eyes and sat 
up. Opening her hands she showed an elegant 
gold locket, studded with emeralds and pearls. 

“ Where, Myra, did you get this?” she asked, 
in a low voice. 

“ Dear lady, I have always worn that night and 
day. One day I wished to take it off, but Stella 
told me not to for it was a charm, and would one 
day bring me great good fortune. When I 
asked who gave it to me, she bade me hold my 
tongue.” 

“ Do you know what it contains ?” 

“ Contains * No, I did not know it could 
open.” 





d after they have grown without injuring 
their flowering. 


Crocusses. 

There are upwards of one hundred varietivs of this 
well-known flower in cultivation attended with universal 
success. They delight in soils well enriched and kept io 
good condition at all times, and may either be planted iu 
beds or rows, at least two inches deep and six inches from 
row torow. They seldom require a removal, unless un- 
der special circumstances. Once every three or four 
years will be sufficient. 

Vines in Parlors. 

Vines, such as the German ivy, the convolvulus, and 
other climbers, may be grown in pots and trained up in 
the recess of a bay-window, giving a very pretty and taste- 
fal effect toaroom. Noartificial drapery equalsio beauty 
the trailing foliage of nature. It gives an apartment a 
summer effect in the midst of winter. 





Cleanliness. 

It is almost unnecessary, we hope, to urge the necessity 
of cleanliness with respect to house plants. The pots 
should be washed often, and vermin removed by immers- 
ing the entire plant in # half barrel of soap-suds occa- 
sionally, where water, saturated with manure is suffered 
to overflow, and dead leaves to accumulate. 





Bone Dust. 

Most plants are benefited by an admixture of fine bone 
dust with the soil in the pots. We also recommend the 
use of oil meal as an excellent manure. This, together 
with a plentiful watering of soap-suds, will make almost 
any plant flourish. 

Wateripg Plants. 

There is a great diversity of habit in planta, and con- 
sequently much discrimination should be used in water- 
ing them. Plants require more water in warm inan in 
cold weather, and those of a vigorous growth generally 
demand more moisture than the more delicate. 





Flowers in succession. 

In selecting flowers for the parlor as well as the garden, 
take care to have such as bloom in succession. Andalso, 
in arranging them on the stands, as weil as in the garden, 
reference must be had to the height and to the harmony 
of color. 
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Sester’s Picnic. 
‘Conundrum.—The followin appearel a few da 

in the Charleston Courier ae vs age, 
** Why's D like martlage? * asked the maid 
ose troth to me is plighted ; 
I blushed in sooth and hung my head, 
While she seemed quite delighted 
THE ANSWER. 
“Come, answer me,” continued she, 
“ And don't be long about it; 
You stupid fellow, can't you see, 
We can’t be wed without it?” 
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Coming to the mill, and finding a grist in the hopper 
an old miller cried out 

* Bill, a you tolled this grist?” 

* Yes, 

“ Jim, have you tolled this grist?” 

* Yes, sir 
Ms nt 24,8 have you tolled the grist?”’ 

“You are alla pack of lying scoundrels,” said the old 
man; ‘ I don’t believe a word of what you say—I'll toll 
it myself.’’ 

A rustic t omnia toan nen the following poem 
ona * 3 quirl,” remarking that wee aware that the last 
line is a Fite: too long, which he says is not Ais fault: 

The Squirl Am a very Nice bird, 
And has A bushy Tale, 
He sometimes sits Opon a lim, 
And sometimes Un A rale, 
nd Gethers nuts in The summer So that his 
Winter's stock Wont fail. 


RAR RRA RRA RAR nn 


A friend, while climbing Skiddaw lately, was chatting 
Nive = guide, and touched on the subject of Southey’s 


“ An, ” burst forth the guide, ‘that was a library to 
be sure. It was an uncommon fine one. Why, I’m told 
(and here he looked impressively at our fr’ end, who. 
thinking he had stumbled on a rustic Coleridge, was all 
attention) I'm told it weighed four and a halt tons!” 

Our friend collapsed 


INN SN NN ee 


A Western paper says: ‘ The editor of this paper wants 
to marry some - Now don’t misunderstand us; we 
are not advertising fora wife. We wish to marry "two 
peop!s, norare wea Mormon. From looking over the 
new statutes, it appears that justices of the peace are 
allowed two dollars as a fee for eolemviziog marriage. 
We are in want of money, and wish to marry a couple for 
two dollars.’’ 


Lord Dorset watieg to Lord B “Acpmmaed the morning after 
his marriage, thus addressed h 


** Dear Buckiey,—I am the Sooke dog alive. 
* Dorset 


To which he received the following laconic reply : 

** Dear Dorset,—Every dog has his day. 

* Buckey.”’ 

Mrs Buoble said to her tauhend, “T shall not take 
my watch up stairs to-night, dear; so for safety I will 
hang it against your photographic likeness over the man- 
telpiece.”’ 

* Ah,” said Mr. B., turning to his bosom friend, “ you 
are like most suspicious wives, I see—you want to seta 
watch over your husband.” 

Mrs. B. pretended to remove it, but she didn’t. 


enn nen ~ 


A darkey having been in California, thus speaks of his 

introduction to San Francisco: 

soon a8 dey landed in de riber, dar moufs began 
to water to be on land, and soon dey waded to the shore; 
dey didn’t see any gold, but dey found such a supply of 
nuffin to eat, dat dar gums crackled like baked clay in 
de brick-yard.”’ 

A grocer moving: mensdened to one of his lady custom- 
ers that the submarine telegraph was brok@n, se replied, 
that if in their next attempt they should grease the cable 
with some of his strong butter, which she had been using 
for some time, she thought it would impart strength to 
it. The grocer smiled faintly out of compliment, but 
didn’t see the point of the joke. 


A practical joke was once attempted to be put on Mr. 
Erskine as he went one day to Westminster Hall, with 
his ample bag crammed full of briefs. Some waggish 
barristers hired a Jew’s boy to go up and ask him it he 
had ‘*any old clo’ to sell?” 

** No, you little Hebrew imp,” exclaimed the indignant 
counsellor, ‘* they are all new suits” 


The Golden a (Cal. ) has the following in its answers 
to corresponden' 

**Miss Kowena co Sacramento.—‘‘ The Curse of 
Beauty ’ is accepted, and will be found a place next week, 
if porsible.”” Lt our memory of the fair wuthoress server 
us right, we may safely assert that ‘* The Curse of Beau- 
ty’ 1s not a personal autobiography 


‘So,’ said Mr. —— (the celebrated colored minister 
of Vermont), to @ clerical friend, *‘ you are writing a 
book 


1 am,” was the somewhat self-complacent answer. 
“* Well, brother, you have just as good a right to make 
a book as those who know how.” 


A; little girl, on hearing her mother say that she in- 
to go toa ball, and have her dress trimmed with 
pone innocently inquired if the bugles wouid all blow 
when she danced. 
0, no,” said the mother, ‘ your father will do all that 
when he discovers that { have bought them.’ 


enn 


A young Idea ‘*shooting.”’—The following is a descrip- 
tion of a bat, said to have been given in a school-boy’s 
** composition :”’ 

*+ A bat isa flying insect about the size of a stopple; 
has India rubber wings, and a shoe-string tail; he sees 
best with his eyes shut, and bites like thunder ” 


eee 


** Amelia, for thee—yes, at thy command I'd pluck the 
stars from the firmament—I'd pluck the sun, that ori- 
ental god of day that traverses the biue arch of heaven in 
such majestic splendor—I'd tear him from the sky and—’ 

‘Don’t, Henry! It would be so very dark!’ 


“ Well, Mike, and have ye heard what they’re going to 
do with Barney Hannegan!’ 

‘*Indade and J have,” replied Mike; ‘‘ they’re going to 
transport him for say but 1 don't believe the poor sowl 
will live all the time.” 


Jenne? 


‘* Such a go!’’ sighed hanes “Wallstreet, as he heard 
that his principal debtor had committed suicide; * he 
stabbed himself and stuck me!" And he went forth and 
gouged the difference out of the next ** operation.”’ 


They have mosquitoes in California with suckers 80 
large, that they look at a distance like young elephants. 
To guard against their attacks, people have to wear cop- 
per-bottomed trowsers aud sheet-irou under clothes 


The little snarling carolling babes 
That break our nightly rest, 
Should be packed off to Baby-lon, 

To Lapland or to Brest. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well kuowo weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
luas become a ‘‘ household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, ail over the wide extent of the United States. It 
ee be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


I t is just such s paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
01> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new ¢ Bes og and in @ neat and beautiful style. 
is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ebieu in its eight super royal pages 
(0 It is devoted to news, tales, poews, stories of the 
, Miscellany, wit and humor. 
Feat (3 is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
oad n contains tn ite large, well filled and deep!y inter- 
esting not one Vulgar word or line. 
tO It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader cultivate & 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humaaity 
(0 It ie acknowledged that the guod influence of such 
a paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 
Ite 





Any person sending us twelee subscribers at the last 


sate, daa sessive the Mivsecnth cvpy 
Aby can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own at the lowest club rate 


copies sent when desired 
Rosdenel ever Saturday, by MM. BALIOU, 
Winter Btrest, Boston. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


A FORTUNATE ENCOUNTER. THE CAPTAIN OF 
HORSE. 

Get your arms, men, and make for the boat,” 
exclaimed the tall man, making all haste to fol- 
low out his own order. The whole party were 
thrown into confusion by this sudden announce- 
ment. Joe White sprung instantly to his horse, 
mounted and rode away as if for his life, while 
David felt an almost irresistible impulse to make 
a rush for the door, and release himself by this 
bold and sudden movement from the custody of 
his hateful captors. In contemplation of this 
attempt, he edged himself along, as if uninten- 
tionally, towards the door, but one of the tories 
was too vigilant, divined his object, and placed 
himself between the prisoner and his only means 
of exit. 

“Come,” said he, “if you want to get a bal. 
let through your head on the spot, you may try 
to run, otherwise you'll come peaceably along 
with us.” 

“ Be sure of that,” added the erovked-nose 
man ; “‘ you're not going to jine your friends out 
yonder jest yet, and you wont have the pleasure 
of seeing us taken and strung up to-day like so 
many Ingins nather, I’m thinking. All ready, 
boys ?” 

The party were all by this time gathered in the 
middle of the apartment, with their arms in their 
hands, but with a little trepidation apparent on 
their faces. A general expression of assent was 
the response to the tall man’s inquiry, and a sim- 
ultancous movement immediately took place to- 
ward the back door, opening in the direction of 
the beach, which was but a few rods distant. 
Two of the men seized hold of their prisoner, 
one on each side, while the tall man carried 
David's gun. As the party issued from the door, 
the foremost of a troop of horsemen, in the con: 
tinental uniform, appeared at the top of a piece 
of rising ground a little distance off, and the 
leader appeared to be pointing with his sword 
toward the house from which our tory friends 
were justemerging. This sight was alarming 
enough to set the latter party into a full run, 
dragging David along with them. The approach- 
ing horsemen caught sight of this mancuvre, and 
raised a shout, while they put spurs to their 
horses with the evident design of overtaking the 
fugitives. The blooded horsés of the troopers 
devoured the ground as they dashed toward the 
fugitives, seeming to share the ardor and eager- 
ness of their riders, who bent over their necks 
and urged them to their utmiost speed. At first 
David saw no means of their escape, though he 
had heard a boat mentioned, but a few rapid 
strides revealed to him that object, lying partly 
concealed by some rocks which overhung the 
edge of # little cove that here put in, and seemed 
admirably adapted for temporary concealment. 
The boat was calculated for six oars, and would 
hold the whole party with ease, and inte this 
David was rapidly burried by his two guards, 
while the others released the painter rope, and 
exerted their strength to push off. But the tide 
had fallen greatly siuce the boat had been drawn 
up, and it required considerable strength wo put 
her afloat. 

Meanwhile the patriot horsemen were rapidly 


approaching, and the foremost were already in « | 


bend of the road, which came within rifle shot of 
the beach. The fence here was high, however, 
and it was apparent that the pursuers would be 
obliged to take a little circuit in order to reach 
the fugitives, and this fact Jake Barnes remarked 
with a chuckle, as with a final strong effort he 
urged the boat afloat and sprang into her. But 
the leader of the pursuers saw this fact at the 
same moment, and urging his horse to the ut 
most he cleared the fence in splendid style, and 
with « few leaps of bis spirited charger was car 
ried within close pistol shot of the flying tries 
He drew one of his pistols from the holster, and 
shouted 

“ Btop, and come ashore, or I'll fire into you.” 

The speaker was evidently an American officer, 
bat the excitement of the moment did not permit 
him to see the probable inadequacy of his de 
mand, unsupported as it was by anything more 
than « simple hore pistol. His men, not daring, 
or unable to imitate their leader's example, were 
dismounting and scrambling over the fence on 
foot, but none of them had yet come ap, and the 
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